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ractical Dairyman Tells Methods 


OR the moment I want to lay 
F aside the question which has 

been uppermost in the minds 
of the dairymen in Union county, 
N J, and get down to the production 
and practical experience of a man who has made a study of dairying, 
writes our good friend, C. H. Brewer, secretary of the Union county 
(N J) agricultural society. A. Lambert, the proprietor of Madison 
Hill dairy, in an interview, gave me some good advice on housing, 
feeding, caring and marketing for the product of the dairy herd. 

In regard to stables Mr Lambert believes first of all that they should 
have good ventilation and plenty of window space to admit light and 
sunshine. In place of glass every other window is covered with muslin. 
They have shutters, which during mild weather are opened, admitting 
fresh air through the muslin without causing a draft. The floors and 
gutters are of cement, while swinging stanchions and cement feeding 
troughs for feeding and watering have proved highly serviceable. 
Watering by a continuous flow twice a day, in preference to stationary 
basins containing water, is deemed preferable at all times, for the 
reason that the water is fresher. There is no clogging of pipes, and 
the feeding trough is flushed out and made absolutely clean twice a day. 

The stables are given a good coat of whitewash twice a year. Plenty 
of clean material is used for bedding and the floors and gutters are 
sprinkled with ground limestone, in preference to caustic lime. This 
produces cleaner air in the stables, and is not detrimental to the 
manure. Wheat or oats straw is preferred for bedding. Mr Lambert 
believes every dairyman having the land should grow these crops as 
green crops_for fodder and for bedding material. They are the best 
means to increase the supply of manure, adding humus and keeping 
up soil fertility. Concerning feeding, Mr Lambert gives a dry grain 
ration, and prefers a 


Producer gives experience in housing, yeed- 
ing, care and marketing of milk 


good condition he finds the grain 
ration can be almost, if not entirely, 
dispensed with. Care is taken to be 
regular in milking, both ‘night and 
morning. The udder is wiped off 
with a damp cloth just before milking. This is of especial benefit to 
the udders and also insures freedom from dust and dirt in the milk 
to a greet extent. 

After each cow is milked the milk is immediately taken to the milk 
room and strained, using two pieces of muslin with a layer of cotton 
between. This removes all particles of dirt in the milk. The milk is 
cooled at once, and where a continuous flow can be had cold water is 
preferably used. Otherwise the milk must be placed in cold or ice 
water and stirred until cool, after which, if retailed to the consumer, it 
is bottled at once. If necessary, it is kept in the cooler or ice box 
until ready to market. 

Upon asking if it would pay dairymen to raise their own cows, Mr 
Lambert said that if he was situated so he could it would pay to raise 
good dairy stock. Otherwise it was up to the dairyman to dispose of 
dry cows and keep buying fresh ones to keep up the supply of milk. 

Whether the dairyman wholesaled his milk or sold direct to the 
consumer, the milk business should pay the producer. But under 
present conditions in Union county, N J, prices of feeds, labor and 
municipal laws, it is a question which is up to the individual dairyman 
to solve, nearly everyone having some particular phase of the business 
to consider in the balancing. up of accounts. In marketing the product 
of the dairy Mr Lambert now disposes of the milk at home to his son, 
who retails to the consumer. For many years Mr Lambert operated 
the wagon himself and has had experience all along the line. He now 
believes the milk business, like a good many other kinds, is a more 
profitable one to the 
retailer, who sells 





succulent feed like 
beet pulp to silage. 
The ration is 150 
pounds dried brew- 
ers’ grain, 100 pounds 
harine feed, 50 
shoul beet pulp and 
10 pounds oil meal 
and cottonseed mixed. 
This is one day’s 
ration for 14 cows. 
It is placed in a large 
box the night before 
feeding and is mois- 
tened with 10 pail- 
fuls of water; one to 
three pounds = salt 
are added. 
Roughage in way 
of hay, cut oats and 
corn stover is fed as 
follows: Hay is given 
in the morning, oats 
at noon and stover at 
night during severe 
weather, in amounts 
the cows will eat 





the milk at retail 
prices, than it is to 
the producer, who 
must study the prob- 
lem down to the fine 
point of finding out 
just where he stands 
in the production of 
milk at 5 cents a 
quart, or a little bet- 
ter, wholesale. 

Of course the 
dairy herd is a valu- 
able asset to the 
farm, the dairyman 
as a rule having no 
bills to meet for com- 
mercial fertilizer; 
the manure produced 
and used on the farm 
builds up the _ soil 
fertility, which pro- 
duces large crops of 
grain and _ fodder. 
All of this can usu- 
ally be handled by 








readily. When pas- 
ture is ready and in 


Dairy Herd on Ansink Farm in Cumberland County, New Jersey 
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Grain Speculation Crimped 
Drastic action to control the sensational 
and continuous upward swing of grain prices 
as perhaps inevitable. The unprecedented 
the western grain 
changes in curbing speculative operations in 


action of various eXx- 


wheat, corn and oats quickly followed the 
recent advance of prices on May wheat 
sharply above $38 a bushel. Far-reaching 
conferences had been held between govern- 
ment officials, representatives of the allied 
government: and those in control of the lead- 
ing grain exchanges, and the decision was 
made and quickly acted upon to eliminate 


or greatly restrict for the time being trading 


in grain “‘futures,”’ 
It seems to be generally agreed in trade 
circles that the abnormal price advance in 


wheat, culminating the middle 
of May, due largely to the insatiable 
foreign demand. Back of this were, of course, 
the scant world crops of 1916, and the uncer- 
tain outlook for 1917, Buyers for the allies, 
earful of future searcity as much as present 
bid up the market almost irrespective 
of quotations or general conditions, With 
them it is not so much a question of price 
as a question of buying breadstuffs to be de- 
livered at once or in the near future, In do- 
ing this their purchases of wheat for May 
delivery totaled very much more than sup- 
Plies actually available, Under the remark- 
able conditions it was but natural that a 
movement should be inaugurated for the 
closest kind of sympathetic e¢o-operation 
between the governments of the United 
and Canada, looking toward wise dis« 
tribution in the months to come of all cereals 
and The future of grain trading may 
show radical and permanent changes 
in methods. 


grain, notably 
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needs, 


States 


flour, 


some 


President Wilson 
the date upon 


has proclaimed June 5 
all men between the 
ages of 21 and 30 must 
under the new 
selective draft 


W hich 


Day register 


military 


Registration 


law. Already plans are being made in 
many communities to celebrate’ registra- 
tion day  patriotically. There is good- 
natured rivalry between localities, counties 
and stai to be first to complete the regis- 
ration and to observe the day 


most enthu- 


siastically, with parade, musi (inelud 
school children) 

A committee representative of all 
should be chosen at once to hari 


patriotic songs by and 
speeches, 


interests 
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charge of the demonstration. It will divide 
its work among sub-committees on decora- 
tions, parade, speakers, music and publicity. 


Ring all the bells and blow the whistles at 
the hour registration opens and closes, but 
avoid fireworks or unnecessary expense. Let 


the whole affair be a free, patriotic offering, 
with the place of honor to the young men of 
registration age. At the close of registra- 
rally is to close with speeches, 
music in honor of those who have 
Now is the time for every rural 
to prepare to celebrate this first 
the kind in American history. 
throughout the proceedings that 
hese who serve their country on the farm, 
in the shop or at the shipyard, are equally 
as worthy of honor as any who finally may be 


tion a grand 


songs and 
registered 
community 
reat day of 


£ 
Emphasize 
t 


drafted into army or navy 


The best dairy and stock farms have proved 


beyond a doubt that a silo is almost indis- 
pensable to a successful 
Silos for Dairymen dairy and _ live stock 
business. Not only is 


the food preserved in the silo to better taste, 
but waste is eliminated. Furthermore, an 
acre of land devoted to corn yields 
more than an acre devoted to hay. An 
erage acre yields 2516 pounds of 
digestible dry matter in timothy hay. An 
acre of mature corn including the 
whole plant, yields 5025 pounds, or practically 
twice as much digestible matter. Not mere 
dry matter only, but what is equally impor- 
tant is the retention of the natural plant 
juices in silage. Now is the time to plan for 
building a silo for this year’s corn crop. The 
wood stave, monolithic concrete, metal and 
hollow tile are all available materials in 
every section. In New York there is 
than one silo to every six farms; in Penn- 
sylvania only one dairy farmer out of every 
nine has a silo. In Ohio on seven out of 
every eight farms there is no silo. If we are 
to enlist for highest production, why not 
enlist the cow for Yeieney by pro- 
viding the best equipment for her use? The 
first rank. 


silage 
av- 


some 


silage, 


less 


greater ¢€ 
silo takes 
Since the dairymen’s league made the sum- 
with dealers unprecedented 
events have caused ris- 
ing prices in all direc- 
tions. Grain feeds have 
jumped to unusual hights. The high cost of 
labor and a shortage of labor have added to 


mer contracts 


Need More for Milk 


costs in the dairy stable. It all means that 
milk costs more to produce than ever. Milk 
dealers should recognize the situation and 


voluntarily increase the price to farmers if 
they expect to get an adequate supply. 
Creameries, factories and individual pur- 
chasers are paying in some sections higher 
prices than in the league contracts. The sit- 
uation is so acute as to make it important 
to stimulate milk production in every way 
possible, Nothing will be so effective in ac- 
complishing this as for dealers to pay enough 
so that farmers ean produce milk at a profit. 
While members may feel they might have 
gotten more for their milk, they should bear 
in mind the wonderful service the dairy- 
men’s league has already performed, loyally 
support the officers and keep the league 
strong and united. 


The uncertainty over the canning situation 
is directing increased attention to the drying 
of fruits, and especially of 


A Worth-While vegetables as a means of 


Feonomy preserving them for winter 
use. The scientists call this 
dehydration. Let it go at that; no quarrel 


over technical names. If the experts can show 
practical methods whereby this form of pres- 
ervation may be effectively widened and 
cheapened, it will prove one of the gratifying 


things coming out of the unset world condi- 
tior Sun-dried ml evaporated fruits are 
no. monplace and long eminently -suc- 
ce ul; the extraction of surplus water from 
vegetables is less understood In New York 
fruit and truek sections the matter is being 
studied The Pacific Northwest has accom- 





Agriculturist 





plished something along this line in handling 
onions for the export trade; so with potatoes 
in parts of Europe. Some splendid practical 
tests have also been made here with vege- 
tables sliced and dried, thence shipped abroad. 
It is one of the economies worth developing. 


Virginia needs a real state fair. It 
enough had this annual event 
handled by private in- 
terests, and sometimes 
the fair was good, 
sometimes poor and sometimes it was out of 
business entirely. West Virginia has made a 
big boom in farming in recent years. It is 
a progressive state which is coming to the 
foreground in agricultural activities. It has 
as complete a corps of farm advisers as any 
state in the union; and its interests must be 
properly represented and advertised once each 
year at a fair. Look at the great state fair 
which its neighbor, Ohio, holds each year at 
Columbus, or the splendid fair which New 
York supports at Syracuse! Each is a grand 
tribute to the farming prosperity of the state, 
unincumbered by private interests. One chief 
need of the state is a new and bigger state 
fair. Farmers must get behind and boost. 


West 
has long 


Wanted, a State Fair 


More than 5800 sheep were killed or in- 
jured by dogs in 1916 in New York alone. 
Sheep owners were awarded 
$46,132, or approximately $8 
per head for each sheep killed 
or injured. Equally important is the loss to 
a flock, due to fright when dogs attack a 
flock. The law does not permit compensa- 
tion in this latter case. In New York, out- 
side of Greater New York city, 252,966 dogs 
are recorded, and for the state 494,410 sheep. 
Sheep owners begin to wonder whether dogs 
or sheep will in the end gain ascendency in 
the Empire state. 


Sheep Killed 


The inconsistencies of the trade classifica- 
tion of market eggs have always caused great 
confusion to the 
farmer who is striv- 
ing to put his eggs 
upon the market properly graded. There 
should be a uniform standardization of mar- 
ket eggs, based upon quality. This should be 
the same among wholesalers in various cities 
west and east. Furthermore, the system 
should be thoroughly understood by all poul- 
try farmers. The farmer is justly exasper- 
ated by the present inconsistencies of the 
trade. At present there is considerable agita- 
tion on the subject in New York city, and it 
is to be hoped a proper classification on a 
quality basis will result, Organizations of 
wholesale distributers make ‘‘standards,”’ 
which differ in various cities and even in the 
same city. The New York mercantile ex- 
change has been one of the leading factors in 
deciding upon the grades for New York city. 
The newly organized New York butter and 
egg exchange, which opened for business in 
April, comes out with another “standard” 
classification. On top of that comes an un- 
official proposed classification by various 
trade advocates. The latter considers the 
egg as the unit rather than the 30-dozen case, 
and the quality of the egg in aceordance with 
its souree and storage or other conditions. In 
general, the latter classification seems to have 
the right idea. A definite basis, so badly 
needed, will help farmers and others to sep- 
arate their eggs into specific grades. And 
they will be in a better position to demand 
that the prices accord with the quality. 


Market Egg Standards 


Many Orchardists in Ohio are preyenting 
winterkilling by hardening their trees during 
the late summer and fall months. They 
cease cultivation early in August and plant 
a cover crop of clover or rye. This takes the 


moisture out of the soil, whieh ordinarily 
would be taken un by the trees. Growth of 
the trees is finished by this time and the 


lack of moisture causes the wood to become 
firmer. Little damage is said to occur where 
this practice is followed fR. B. Cruikshank, 
Franklin County, 0 











RIFFERING from the methods of 
most farmers in Lancaster 
county, Pa, John S. Hess does 
not raise live stock or fatten 
steers to maintain and increase 
the fertility of his land by 
addition of manure. On the other hand, he 
depends largely upon a rotation including 
a leguminous crop and commercial and home- 
mixed fertilizers as conditions warrant. On 
his 118 acres, he follows quite closely the 
three-year rotation of wheat, grass and clover 
or other legume, and tobacco, potatoes or 
some other cultivated crop. This makes 
about 38 acres in each shift. The cultivated 
acres are frequently divided into 15 acres each 
of tobacco and potatoes, five or six acres of 
field corn and two acres of cabbage. Buck- 
wheat has been raised on the potato ground 
after the potatoes were dug with excellent re- 
sults, sometimes cutting 25 bushels of buck- 
wheat per acre, 

Following this system of crop management, 
Mr Hess has increased the yield of wheat 
from 20 to 25 bushels per acre of some years 
ago to 34 to 36 bushels in recent seasons. 
Mixed clover and timothy hay have also in- 
creased in productivity. He usually gets one 
crop per year, but in 1915 two cuttings were 
made. Previous to that Mr Hess believed 
the growth after the first cutting would pay 
better if turned under as green manure. Ina 
recent season he sold 66 tons baled hay and 20 
tons loose hay. The price in different seasons 
has varied considerably, ranging all the way 
from $5 to $22, although, of course, but only 
a small amount was sold at the low figure. 





clover sod. Copenhagen is the favored 
variety, Early Wakefield also being popular. 
The later variety gets off the ground by 
July 15, but the Copenhagen is later. It is 
sold by the barrel and crate and in years of 
large supply some has been put on the mar- 
ket by the ton. Mr Hess has received high 
prices for the early sorts. Two years ago 
Copenhagen yielded 24 tons per acre. 

Buckwheat has been sown to follow cab- 
bage in late July, as well as to follow potatoes 
after the ground is clear. Soy beans have 
been successfully substituted for buckwheat 
to follow potatoes, and are cut for green feed. 
Mr Hess does not raise enough corn for his 
horses, and so buys 50 to 100 bushels during 
a season. Shredded corn stover is used for 
bedding in the stable. It soaks up the liquids 
and makes a rich nitrogenous fertilizer, as 
well as the potash in the stover itself, for 
tobacco land. 

Among the other crops raised under this 
system is early peas, American Wonder being 
the variety for the main crop, and Excelsior 
and Alaska being grown to a less extent. The 
area in peas last year proved so remunerative 
that three acres were put in peas this season. 
Considerable labor is necessary to handle the 
pea crop at harvest time, but fortunately it is 
locally available. He has harvested some of 
the peas for seed and the returns proved bet- 
ter than if the crop had been picked. The 
peas are threshed and off the ground in 
August and the custom is to put soy beans 
or buckwheat on this land. 

A truck patch supplies the house and a re- 
tail trade in several nearby cities. Mr Hess 














Attractive Lancaster County Home of John S. Hess 


A semi-local market usually offers the best™ 


price for the hay crop. 

Tobacco which is grown on nearly every 
farm in the rich county of Lancaster has 
given Mr Hess about 1800 pounds of wrappers 
per acre; the filler runs 200 to 400 pounds 
per acre. One year he had as a heavy yield 
2200 pounds of wrappers per acre, while in 
less productive seasons he has produced as 
low as 1600 pounds. 


Potatoes and Cabbages Follow Sod 


From experience in following various rota- 
tions with these crops, Mr Hess now finds that 
his potatoes will do bést on sod ground re- 
cently turned under. Clover sod furnishes 
rich 
ean be 


the humus and nitrogen, and makes a 
soil that, with proper potato 
expected to produce about 200 bushels per 
Cabbage has brought good results on 


seed, 


acre 





raises beets, radishes and onions, while last 
year he had a quarter acre of beans, which 
were not entirely satisfactory. Sweet pota- 
toes and tomatoes piece out the truck patch, 
and in good seasons will add quite a bit to 
the profit in truck and vegetables. : 


Commercial Fertilizers for Most Crops 


To continually build up the fertility of the 
farm without a large supply of manure avail- 
able, aside from the above rotation practiced, 
it is necessary to put some fertilizer on most 
of the crops, with the exception of tobacco. 
Mr Hess believes fertilizer on tobacco would 
hurry the growth too much, and although 
forcing a heavier growth per acre, it would 
make the leaf coarse and heavy, resulting in a 
consequently lower market value. 

Ten tons of manure are applied per acre, 
and in addition 1900 to 1500 pounds of a com- 









Rotation Effective as Soil Doctor 


Carefully worked out system of rotation increases fertility of this farm 


mercial mixture containing 4 per cent n tro- 
gen and 6 per cent phosphoric acid. Mr Hess 
at present mixes most of his fertilizer and is 
a booster of raw bone, for his expe.icnce has 
shown that he can get more out of this raw 
bone than he can from steamed bone or acid 
phosphate, regardless of the fact. that they 
may both analyze the same per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. Wheat is fertilized with 200 to 
300 pounds of the mixture put on potatoes. 
Recently he used dissolved bone on half the 
wheat land and a mixture analyzing 2 per 
cent nitrogen and 8 per cent phosphoric acid 
on the other half. No fertilizer is used on 
grass other than small amounts of fertilizer 
which may be available. 

No fertilizer is used on tobacco, but lime 
and hen manure give the necessary fertilizing 
ingredients to piece out the fertilizer left over 
from the preceding crop. Mr Hess is trying 
out cottonseed meal this year as a tobacco 
fertilizer. About 1000 pounds of ground 
burnt limestone are applied per acre, the idea 
being that lime is a fine amendment to 
improve the quality of the leaf. At present 
cabbage is receiving hen manure mixed with a 
4 per cent nitrogen and 6 per cent phosphoric 
acid mixture. This readily passes through the 
lime drill. It is dried previous to applica- 
tion by spreading on the barn floor. The 
particles are even so small that they will go 
through the potato planter without sifting. 


Hogs Fit Well Into System 

The small amount of live stock on the 
place consists of five horses, two cows, a farm 
flock of poultry and a varying number of 
hogs. The experience with hogs is interest- 
ing. Mr Hess fattens shotes for early sale. 
They will average about 25 to 35 pounds in 
2% to three months. He sells the hogs as 
soon as they reach market weight of about 
150 pounds, sometimes feeding 40 or 50 for 
market at a time. 

Last season Mr Hess put the hogs on pas- 
ture, seeded with 14 or 15 kinds of seed, 
among which were kafir corn, wheat and soy 
beans. While on pasture the hogs received 
only water. To put weight on the hogs 
previous to putting upon the market, he 
fattens with one pound hog tankage, 500 
pounds shorts, 200 pounds wheat middlings, 
200 pounds bran, and 200 pounds alfalfa 
meal. Sometimes 200 pounds corn meal is 
given in place of the 500 pounds wheat shorts. 
A coal oil tractor does nearly all the heavy 
work around the farm. One team is on the 
road four days of the week selling truck and 
marketing the products. Milk from the two 
cows is sold wholesale at the local creamery. 


Lime Increases Crop Growth 

As an average of 10 crops of wheat in the 
five-year rotation at the Ohio station, an ex- 
penditure of $5 for lime once in the rotation 
has resulted in an average gain of $16.47 an 
acre for all five crops. From one to two tons 
of ground limestone is applied an acre in the 
spring to the corn crop. 

Liming has returned 302% on the invest- 
ment where nitrogen in complete fertilizer 
was carried in nitrate of soda. It has re- 
turned 261% when used with manure, and 
234% in connection with acid phosphate 
alone, and has paid when used with basic 
slag. 





Acid Phosphate Worth—In the average of 
22 years’ work by the Ohio station at Wooster, 
21 at Strongville and 12 years each at Ger- 
mantown and Carpenter, acid phosphate, used 
at the rate of 80 to 120 pounds an acre, has 
returned a little more than eight bushels of 
corn for 100 pounds of phosphate, the fer- 
tilizer being spread on all the land with the 
grain fertilizer drill just before planting the 
corn. 
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ization, the Volunteer farmers of 
America, is spreading to other com- 
munities. In addition to the organ- 
ization in the country are “minute 
men” of the town, consisting of vil- 
lage people, storekeepers, clerks and 
retired farmers who agree to turn out 
for a day or a half day at a time to 
help such farmers as need extra help 
on account of sickness or other cause. 
These farm minute men are to be 
mid the prevailing day wages. Par- 
ticulars about what they are doing 
may be obtained from \W r J. Day 


of Deansboro, N \ 
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Extraordinary demands for Ameri- 


can timber during the progress and 
after the war are assured, The bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce 
through an official announces that re- 
quirements of Europe and other sec- 
tions will be ascertained by four 
special commissioners of investigation 

The shipping board plans to have 
built within the next IS months at 
leas lime sl ips, steel and wood, ag- 
gregating more than three millions 
tonnuge It is expected that these will 
cost a billion dollars. Contracis have 
lrevd en let for ome of the 
R o build @) new railroads to 
ypen up various districts in Russia and 
Sibe : t committer will visit the 
Ur a States to buy locomotives, 
freight irs and other equipment at a 
otal ) of a billion dollars. 

it proposed to utilize cotton bul 

o pro ships from submarines, revc- 
ocnizin the great resisting power ol 
cotton inst projectil« The id 

. ymna a shield of say 6 inches o 
ra cotton incased in thin metal, 
pendin iis on the sides of the vessel 
n listance of 6 or S feet from the 
hull, something as life boats are sus- 
pended by davits This shield would 
extend downward perpendicularly to a 
ufficient depth to protect the hull of 
the vessel The suggestion is at least 
novel 

The department is urging a very 
much wider use of corn as human 
food, regarding it the best substi- 
tute for wheat, and to be utilized in 


breads and a variety of other ways. 


As a war measure, potato cxperts 
in New York from the agricultural 
colleges and schools will patrol po oO 
ields during the coming season '‘o 

d in protecting vines from dis 
In | vears the New -York state po- 
tato crop toses $10,000,000 @ $1:9,- 
(MMI (MK) from late bligh lone o 

n o other fungot nad 


notl 


Expert 
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potato fields to watch the progress 
cf the plant for appearance of any 
trouble. Instructions and informa- 


tion will be telephoned or quickly sent 
out in case of outbreaks. Schools 
nd colleges have practically dropped 
their curricular work that students 
nay aid in crop production. 





The department of agriculture has 
issued a warning to farmers not to 
plant newly harvested pwtatoes. es- 
pecially the small, immature stock 
now arriving from the south. “These 
do not germinate until after under- 
going a certain’ rest period, and re- 


sults are sure to be disappointing.” 








4 hundred million yards of cotton 
cloths have been sold by Fall River 
manufacturers to the government. 


The goods are classed in the trade as 
bandage cloths, and were sold undef 
the head of hospital supplies to be 
delivered by the end of the year. and 


requiring the use during the next 
seven months of upward of 800,000 
looms. 


The department of agriculture an- 
nounces that it has no seed for free 
distribution nor for sale, but will as- 
sist in locating seed stocks for locali- 
ties where shortages exist. The com- 
mittee on seed stocks is co-operating 
with state and local agencies. In- 
formation regarding shortages. also 
surplus stocks, should be addressed 
to R. A. Oakley, chairman commit- 
tee on seed stocks, department of 
igriculture, Washington, D C 
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will yield 


shortage in 
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Believing 
crop, the New 
rriculture urges planting 
including spring wheat. It 
that spring wheat 
as winter wheat, but even a 
low yield will prob- 
than oats. tecom- 
are Marquis, Fife 


pected 
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comparatively 
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Pushing Crop Production 
WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN NLY, O 
Men with of horses 
plows are making and S6 a 
town lots where potatoes 
bushel and other vegetable 
are being planted. Wheat 
starting up green. In many fields 
where late sown it seems to be well 
and is now showing thrifty 
In some fields the stand is 
as in any previous yeat The 
tiard freezing during the week ending 
April 14 did not seem to injure it; the 
vround was dry in many fields, 
The high prices of oats and 
will prevent a large acreage 
either. There will, however, be a 
larger than usual acreage planted in 
corn. Grass is starting up well, 
which will aid the horse teams. The 
very high price for butter and milk is 


i. col 
and 
day 

at 


teams 

Sd 
plowing 
S.0 a 


seeds is 


ooted 
us 


g<ood 


pota- 


of 


toes 


caused by so many of the miich cows 
being sold for thin beef making. 
Grain, potato and fruit crops failing, 
money for taxes and other necessary 
expenses had to be raised; the cows 
had to go. 





Fixing Prices of Food 
Sec Houston of the department of 
agriculture says only two suggestions 
have been’ made in regard to control 


of food prices. One is that the gov- 
ernment be given power to fix a mini- 


mum price with a view of stimulating 
production. This price would be suf- 


ficiently high to insure producers 
igainst loss. It could not have the ef- 
fect feared by some, of iowering 
prices, because the very object would 
be to stimulate production by assur- 
ing sufficiently high prices to pro- 
ducers. 

The other suggestion is that the 
government be given power to fix a 


maximum price in extreme emergen- 
cies to break corners or to control ex- 
tortion. It is not contemplated that the 
government, if it had the power to fix 
«a maximum price, would announce thé 
existence of such price in reference 
any one or more commodities in 
advance of the appearance of an acute 
situation. Nor is it contemplated that 


such a_ price, if fixed, would be of 
continuing operation. The power 
would be used against such individ- 
uals or corporations which have es- 
tablished a corner or are practicing 
extortion. When such situation was 
controlled or the abuse eliminated, 


then the incident would be closed. 





Celery Pointers—aA rich, sandy loam 


will produce celery of A No 1 quality, ; 


crisp with long stalks and plenty of 
them. Celery ground should not be 


lacking in plant good. It needs to be 
rich in fertilizing constituents and to 
contain plenty of humus. If the soil 
not well drained, it is advisable to 
secure sufficient means of drainage be- 
fore celery is grown extensively. This 
is particularly necessary in heavy soils 
or in black muck. 
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No More Singing Spindles 


Mica Axle Grease ends squeaking, 
friction-bound axles and hot-boxes. 
Makes it easier for the horse and 
less expensive for the owner. The 
finely ground mica fills spindle 
crevices and makes a perfect bear- 
ing surface. 

Eareka Oil prevents cracking and 


Harness 
breaking, makes leather soft and pliable. 
STANDARD OIL GO. of NEW YORK 
Principal Offices 
New York Baffale Albany 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions. 
How ean f can get my crops sprayed 
when help is scarce? ow pro- 
teet my crops against and 
blight? : 

Traction 


IR ON AGE Sprayer 


meets the need for a fast-working, high-pressure field 
sprayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—56 or 100 gal. tank. Write to- 
< day f. oklet 
Loré rows - y for free book ie 
Bateman M’f’gCo. 
> 


Box Q 
+4, Grenloch, N. J. 























































































































Designed especially for vineyard work, 
but also a good field harrow. Conforms 
toan uneven surface in both out-throw 






and in-throw forms. Will give better 
results than plowing the vineyard. Send 
for free booklet to our sales agents, 
McAdam & Sons, Dept. 17, Barker, N. Y. 
Manufactured only by 


T. E. BISSELL CO., Limited, Elora, Ontarie | | 



























DITCHES, 


and Terraces 
Alse grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 

Farm Ditcher 

and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or eleans ditches 
up todsfestdeep, Does labor of 


li Steel. R ib! 
Adjustabdic, ay tee *® tree book 


our proposition. 















end 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co. lnc. Boa 252 Owensboro, Ky. 
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SEED, HARDWARE, ORUG, GENERAL STORES 











When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTatoc Fret. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 126 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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Emergency Hay Crop 

As I write these notes there is 
every indication that seeding will be 
delayed beyond the average time. This 
will mean to us the use of some crops 

that are adapi- 
ed to late sow- 
ing. We should 
keep in mind 
that our first 
duty is to in- 
crease staple 
grains and con- 
centrates. Seed- 
ing after June 
15 always has 
more risk at- 
tached than 
early seeding 
and it is large- 
ly due to inabil- 
Hq. &. ity to hold suf- 
water supply in the furrow slice 
depth. If the late sowing could be 
done on land fall plowed and fre-« 
quently harrowed the risk would be 
small, but not many of us will do such 
a thing. If land is ready we shall 
and that is right. These extra 
that we shall plow are in most 
now grass covered, and if late 
plowed the grass will be large enough 
to shut off the water supply from the 
subsoil unless rainfall is much above 
average. 
Certainly we ought to anticipate 
before us and get the land 
plowed and thoroughly harrowed as 
soon possible, because crops will 
not grow in a dry furrow slice. If on 
other hand this cannot be done, 
then the cultivation before seeding 
must be thorough and the sod cut to 
pieces to the bottom. 

What shall we sow? 
wheat, barley. 

Millet has been for many years a 
final resort crop and can be very use- 
ful if certain rules are followed. For 
many years we grew millets. A good 
crop will demand an abundance of 
available fertility. Somehow a pre- 
vailing notion is abroad that millet 
can grow upon soils where corn, 
wheat or oats fails. This has been 
contrary to my experience. The plants 
do not, cover the ground when they 
first come up, which gives a good 
chance for weed growth. If, however, 
the soil is rich the millet plants will 
grow fast and stool out to cover ths 
ground. Millets are hot weather 
plants. 

There are four distinct types: 1, 
Foxtail; 2, broom corn; 3, barnyard 


cCooK 


ent 


sow it, 
neias 


cases 
the 
what is 
as 


the 


Millet, buck- 


or Japanese; 4, pearl. The foxtail 
millets are best adapted. Hungarian 
grass is adapted to forage and grows 
in about 70 days. The common millet 
is somewhat larger and is perhaps 
best all-around variety. The Ger- 
millet is a larger, coarser plant 
and must have good soil. The broom 
corn millet is a heavier yielder of 
seed and is the great food variety of 
the orient. 

Pear] millet grows very large, often 
6 to 8 feet high, and stooling out so 
that an enormous tonnage is produced 
upon good the feeding value, 
however, is low and I not think it 
has a place in our cropping. From 
one to two pecks per acre Id be 


our 
man 


soil, 


ao 


should 
used. It may be sowed from the grass 
box on the drili. For forage sow 
the larger amount, while for seed the 
lesser amount mentioned. A_ great 
deal of good judgment must be used 
in seeding. The seed may be fed to 
cows fineiy ground and also io poul- 
try ungrouvnd. Unless stable manure 
has been applied in the winter and 
has become pretty well soaked into 
the soil it should be kept off and 
chemical manures used. At the pres- 
ent time acid rock alone can be profit- 
ably used at the rate of 400 to SOO 
pounds an acre. 

Probably we should not feed millet 
to horses as forage, although I have 
no such personal experience. If late 
sown and cut for hay unusual care 
must be exercised in curing. There is 
a tendency to heat at the best and 
during early fall hay curing is often 
difficuit. While I have no experience 
I should expect about the same diffi- 
culties and results if cut into the silo 
that are found with oats, peas or bar- 
ley or any of this type of plant 
growth, which are too well known to 
need repeating. 

Buckwheat always stands as a late 
crop possibility and has a place. It 
cannot be made into hay, but the 
straw can be made very useful for 
early fall feeding and is our most val- 
uable and palatable straw. The se- 
rious trouble is in curing. The stalk 
is large and dries slowly. It can be 
stacked and fed early with only mod- 
erate losses. The ain must also be 
carefully spread and dried after 
threshing. Watchful care seems to be 
necessary at all points. Even buck- 
wheat middlings will heat after grind- 
ing unless given close attention. Either 
silver hull, common or Japanese can 
be used. 

There is no radical difference and 
in a year like this whatever is at hand 


seed 




















Flags Now Fly at the Home of Every Patriotic Farmer 


The and stripes stand 
serv i« e 
house in patriotic rural sections. 
farm in Columbia county, N Y, 
foreground. 


stars 


just 
as for military duty. Flags are now 
The above picture shows the Ellerslie 
with Charles H. 


as truly 


for patriotic 
flying from 


agricultural 
every farm 


Breunig standing in 


4 


should be used; from 12 to 24 quarts 
an acre, depending upon fertility, dis- 
position of the crop, ete. If one should 
fail to get development of the grain 
the crops can be plowed under for 
green manuring and it is one of the 
best crops for this purpose. 


The blossoms are very sensitive to | 


heat and often an otherwise fine ap- 
pearing crop becomes quite worthless 


because of high temperatures during | 
thrive 


Buckwheat will 
millet on ordinary soils. 
a much later crop 


pollination, 
better than 
Barley is 


wre worthless as a late crop. Only 
rich, finely prepared soil will respond 
with a crop, however. 
grow rapidly, although are not quite as 
quick to mature as millet and buck- 
wheat. The ever-present danger 
wet weather for curing these 

sown crops must be reckoned w: 

As they are most likely to be sown on 
ccuiry farms the danger of total loss is 


late 


rcmoved, as they can be fed as forage | 


heifers at a seuson of the 
out-of-door cow 
E. Cook. 


to cows and 
year when 
short.—[H. 





Farm Peovsonals 

Among the progressive farmers in 
northern Warren county, N Y, is Bert 
-s. Van Vieet, tt Ji u vice- 
president of the Warren county farm 
bureau association. Mr Van Vleet is 
an up-to-date farmer in every respect 
and some of the best fruit, vegetables 
and live stock in the county is to be 
tound on his place. For many years 
Mr Van Vleet hus taken an active in- 
terest in farm life and community 
betterment and the results of his 
leadership are evident among the local 
projects he has so strongly boosted. 
Any movement backed by Mr Van 
Vieet is heartily supported by those 
who know him. 
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GOOD LIVING 


is excellently at- 
tained by adding 
to the daily menu 
a ration of 


Grape-Nuts 


Goodness—Ener- 
gy—Ease of Di- 
gestion—Excel- 
lent Flavor—are 
all found in this 
truly remarkable 
wheat and barley 
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Schenectady-Glenville Concrete Road in Schenectady County, New York, 
Engineers, State Highway Department, Edwin Duffey, Commissioner, 
Contractor, Foseph Walker Construction Company, Albany. 


What a Concrete Road Will Do For You 
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vo know how strong and lasting concrete is for barn 
floors, silos and bridges. It’s just as good for roads. 
It gives permanent service. Remember these points: 


1. A concrete road brings your 
farm nearer to market and adds 
dollars to profits. And this applies 
not only to farms on the concrete 
road but to every neighboring farm. 

2. Over a concrete road you can 
haul four times the load that you 
can over dirt roads out of repair. 
You can do your hauling in wet 
weather and your farming in dry 
weather. 

3. Wear and tear on horses, har- 
ness and wagons is very much less. 

4. You can travel faster; start 
later; get home earlier. 

5. Your family can drive to town 
any day in the year. They do not 
have to stay at home waiting for the 
roads to dry. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Offices at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants Bank Building 
KANSAS CITY 

Rialto Building 
MILWAUKEE 

First National Bank Bidy. 


ATLANTA 

Hurt Building 
CHICAGO 

111 West Washington Street 
DALLAS 

Southwestern Life Building 
DENVER 

Ideal Cement Building 


NEW YORK 


101 Park Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 
Union Trust Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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6. Your children can go to school 
in all kinds of weather, and when 
they grow up they will be content 
to live at home. 


7. Merchants in town can deliver 
goods to your door. 

You have to pay a road tax in 
your township or county. Why not 
use it for permanent highways in- 
stead of for repairs on imperma- 
nent roads. 


The way to get concrete roads 
in your community is to demand 
them. See that a continuous sys- 
tem of roads is built; not a few 
stretches scattered about here and 
there. Our Bulletin No. 136 is full 
of interesting information. Write 
for a free copy. 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Rialto Building 
SEATTLE 
Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 
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Pushing the Crops 
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Shallow Cultivation of Corn 











1. J. LEGG, NICHOLAS COUNTY, W VA 
t two ) pivot axle sprin; 
cultivator f ltivating corn 
I can n ‘ Oo the 
n withe¢ n neg I " 
] n ! 
ite n n ! 
run » il » fin 
w, 1 rn ot 
‘ 1 i n ‘ UT 
oy of t ed n 
ncehes of the ) nd pre it " 
rning to f t tt in 
under 0 1 € pi tub 
1 the soil are broken » tl ip 
ion from the rface i reatl 
l ed I use a hoe » cut n i 
may es pe Iti or 
When going throug the corn t 
oe I im the orn If o man 
rn plant ire left on th r 1d i 
n bad in vil 
’ IpT too iy plar lwo 
1} wit rd i on r n 
ire worth mor! n thre oO 
barren stall or one \ h on 
nubbin yn t 1 ind the cul 
o1 hould bear tl n mind when 
n over the field to thin the corn 
1d chop oft uch weed i have ¢ 
d the plow 
Hills vs Drills for Beans 
HH. Ke COX, MONROE COUNTY, N ¥ 
Until within the last few years the 
iin drill has been used almost ex- 
ively for planting the bean crop 
{ onditions were right all around we 
red a good tand and felt quite 
I ofa ood crop. But ill too often 
mditions were not right and the 
ind poor, and itisfactory re 
vere seldom realized Of late 
irs these unfavorable conditions are 
nore frequent This has resulted in 
loser study of cost, effect and rem- 
One year my beans on each sep- 
ield came up evenly, beginning 
ow in five days, and in seven day 
fields looked as if so many roots 
ere strung across them. I have never 
i this experience repeated in such 
marked manner 
rhe very next season was a com- 
ete reverse of the order of thing 
he moment the young plant break 
1rough the surface, getting air and 
ht, a critical period comes in its 
rowth, until final fruitage has been 
sed If a rain occurs after plant- 
n and before the plant can break 
rough to the surface, th« single 
in stands a poor show of ever seeing 
la ight, especially where there is an 
ement of clay in the soil com posi- 
ym, and uch oil i most excellent 
this crop. Again, the bean as it is 
opped in the ground may lie in a 
number of position on its ide or 
the eye either up or down 
The bean begins to swell as soon a 
bsorbs moisture attaining doubl 
normal size. This swelling imbed 
nore firmly in a urrounding soil 
condition serve double pur- 
oO It helps to hasten the develop- 
vent of the sprouting and presents 
el urface for the young root sys 
t o secure the nece iry nourish. 
ent immediately required If the 
n is lying with the eye down, the 
oment the root system begins to de- 
op, the lifting process begins and 
i¢ reun mors readily boosted to 
rface, but if the seed chance to 
ith the eve upward, the prout 
I necessarily tart out and turn 
own before it can start its root sys- 
m Then a lot of energy is wasted 
1 gathering things and getting headed 
xr the surface 
When the bean planted Vy 
placing a number of beans in a hill, a 
part of these at least will lay in a fa 
orable position and these favored 
mes will act as leaders to the others 
helping to overcome the obstack 
eften presented. I watched this close- 
is in some beans last season. They 
were planted early. We had continued 
tains and cold, unfavorable weather 
onditions, but to my surprise, these 
hills of beans came in strong, lifting 
BUSINESS NOTICE 
“For the Land's Sake use Bowker’'s 
fertilizers: they enrich the earth and 
those who till it.’ Advertisement 
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heavy crust, and an excellent crop 
resulted. 
Where the drill has been used [ 
op one bean in a place, Where a 
y crust has been formed over the 
d, | have often dug down and found 
he bean had sprouted and rooted 
ne, but the bean itself would be 
quat right down over the root system 
ike sitting hen on her eggs, held 
l by the crust, which proves 
onger than the lifting power of the 
lant Planting in hill eliminate 
is danger. 
Beans planted with the mac line 
places rows 2S inches apart w 
lis from 12 to 16 inches apa in 
»w and covered by the di oO 
1 to 2 inches in depth, leaving a slig 
or the row instead of a depres- 
on where the drill is used, have 
e inside of the track from the sta 
ins will come up more read 
" n be cultivated sooner wi rut 
r ot overing the young plunts 
" cultivation tarted in 
‘ n i and the mor frequently 
yllowed, the better results 
ot on in the can crop but il 
rop tna t follo 











a ‘ « BRAD Oe BLAND CO, N J 
rmer in southern § Né Jersey 

be in to plant potatoe the t Oo 
June However, I gene! ly plo ! 
ind early in the prin hen dis 
ind rrow during ti se on vo or 
three times This will conserve tl 
moisture and encourage early growth 
of the potato plants. Cultivation com- 
mence soon as the potatoes are up 
The cultivator is drawn close to th: 
plants. I spray with bordeaux before 
insect and fungous pests make their 
ippearance We spray at least three 
times during the growing season 

I plant the potatoe in late Juné 
reasonably deep, ridging the rows up 
vell Thi ridging is of advantage 
hould there be heavy rain before 
the potatos ome through the ground. 
If the crop is late I use the cultivator 
with side plows, ridging the rows up 
well This protects the potatoes from 
frost and is of advantage when dig- 
ging Potatoes on level ground are 
hard to dig with the potato digger as 
therel so much earth to be moved 
yy the scoop going underneath the } 
potatoes Often potatoes are frozen 
if lying close to the top of the ground, 
Since modern machinery helps in the! 
culture and harvest of the potatoes 
the crop can be made a paying one. 

Very important is proper selection 
of seed [I always look for smooth, 
round, medium-sized seed potatoes 

e from seab. I take great care not to 
leave more than two eyes on each 
piece If more than two sprouts to 
the hi come up I always thin them 
out if too many sprouts remain at 
irvest time the potatoes are small, 
When but one stalk left there are 
more large potatoes 

\ year ago I plowed the land late 
in the fall and applied fine manure 
broadcast I plowed again in the 
spring and treated the soil with 1lOUO 
to 1200 pounds high grade bone and 
4) pounds nitrate of soda per acre, 
We spray two or three times during 
the growing season with bordeaux. 
This may seem expensive, but prices 
ist vear warranted proper expense in 
handling the crop 

Keeping Crows from Corn-—-Put 
vo corn, about a peck at a time, in 
an old flat pan and pour over it 
quart of warm water and a goo 
tablespoonful of coal tar. Mix with 2 
stick until the corn is black Drain 
off water. Now add to the corn !tand 
plaster until the corn is dry and nice 
to handle. Crows never pull corn 
planted this way and even chicken- 
will not eat it. The only objection to 
corn treated in this manner is that it 
must be dropped by hand Out on 
our farm we think it saves time, and 


the trouble of planting a second time. 


In dry weather the corn § actually 
comes up more  quickly.—[Young 
rarmer 


Heating Soldering [ron—I find that 


a soldering iron heated in an ordin- 
nary fire will do just as good work as 
when heated with a gas flame, if 
there is a covering for the copper to 
keep it clean while in the fire. The 
covering can be made by bending an 
Sx9-inch plece of sheet iron into a 


box 9 inches long and 2 inches square, 
riveted together, with one end closed 


other fitted with 
(Clarence Foote, 


and the 


handle 


long wire 
New York 
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Farm Engineering 
GEO. W. IVERSON. EDITOR 
Iverson will 
inquiries in this department, or by 
Inclose address label 
two-cent stamp for private reply. 
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Make work easier 





in hot weather 
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Pumping with Electricity 


G \ 


| have a 50-light electric plant to in- with them. 

‘ using a four horse power gasolins want Presidents. We will repair, re- 
‘ gi . Also have a well 168 feet dee P place, or refund money on any pair 
ibout 250 feet from the house, and a (if mailed to us) that in any way 
ressure tank 30 inches by 8 feet, to b proves unsatisfactory. 

ifrom this well. Would like to know 

I can use the four horse power engine 
ind do the pumping by leaving the en- 
gine in the basement.—[J. L. D 

The particular method of pumping Look forthe President buckle and f 


+} 


the hight of 
You can place a 


engine, provided the water rises to N 

within 20 feet of the cylinder. If the WELL DRILLING 

water is lower than this it will be nec- PAYS 

essary to have a deep well pump lo- Own @ machine of your own. Cash or easy 
cated at the well. You can run this terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 
deep well pump with an electric motor, Write for Circular 

using the current from your electric | | witttaMs BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
light plant. The size of the motor 

would depend on the hight the water CR 


is be lifted, 


to 


you carry in your water tank. These © all steel, for Lawns, Churches 
should all be supplied when writing to } or Cemeteries. Costs less than 


the 


IVERSON the "give and take” feature adjusts 


le water in your case will depend on 

water 
suction pump in 
basement and run it directly from the | — 


number 
minute pumped, and the pressure that 


BU 





fer comfort 


Every time you move your shoulders 





Tell your dealer you 













guarantee tag on every pair. Ac- 

@ pt no others, All dealers, 

PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 





well. 
the 


in the 







































of gallons per 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


















the manufacturer for a_ particular y Manufacturers Cat. 
motes | Malogue Free. Write today. 
Box351 MUNCIE, INDIANA, 
I received S50 from the Lehigh Val- 
ley railroad company for a steer that 
W killed on track, thanks to Ameri- 
ean <Agriculturist {G \\ Banker, 
Ovie 






















































LIP on your Raynster and be off to town. 
or cloudy, a Raynster is the logical coat. 







The Men's Koverkote ts shown above 
it is one of the many dressy Raynsters 
Sor men. 


Whether sunshiny 
Sundown might 


bring drizzle or downpour and then your Raynster will keep you 
snug and dry. 





That's the name of a whole line of storm-coats. 
for men, women, boys and girls in all sizes, styles and prices. } 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 





There are double-texture Raynsters—sewed, cemented and 
strapped seams; lighter single-texture coats with rubber linings 
and also rubber-surface coats. 
and thoroughly—each seam sealed and inspected. 





Res. U.S. Pat. Off 


‘They are made 


Every Raynster is made carefully 


Don’t just say “raincoat” when you go to buy 
—say “Raynster.” If your dealer can’t supply 
you let us know. Write us for interesting booklet 
showing many styles of Raynsters, 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York 
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Orchard and Truck 
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Summer Peach Orchard in May 
J. R. DUFLOO, NEW YORK 

Most peach growers in western New 
York will spray for leaf curl, but I 
wonder if all will dig out the borers. 
When the middle of June comes the 
peach borers are most active. They 
ld be dug and cut out before this 


shou 


time with a sharp knife, otherwise 
they often completely girdle a young 
tree Spraying or washing the tree 
trunk with lime-sulphur, winter 
strength in the late spring, tends to 
repel the female borer when she lays 
her eggs 

Another good. practice we follow is 
to hill up earth around the tree from 
4 to © inches. This leads the larve 
away from the tree. When hatched 
they crawl downward. A new device 
iade of roofing paper serves the same 
purpose as the earth and is even more 
effective. It is conical in shape and 
fits tightly around the tree. 

The fruit-tree bark-borer, also 

lied the shot-hole borer, is a bad 
pest for us. However, by keeping all 


dead peach wood burned the life cycle 
of this insect cannot be completed. 
1d piles of peach wood harbor thou- 
sands of these pests. Trees weakened 
by attacks of leaf curl or which stand 


in wet ground are most liable to at- 
tack. We burn all brush and rubbish 
and in this way keep the pest in con- 
trol 

The cherry leaf beetle, -a small 
dark red beetle % inch long is be- 
coming more abundant. We cut away 
all -chokecherry trees on which the 
beetie seems to thrive best. Arsenate 
of lead will poison this beetle. 

In July we break out all the small 
branches on the inside of the tree 
which are not to be left to bear fruit. 
This is more valuable in trees from 
two to six years old than in older 
trees. It is surprising to see how 
much sooner an orchard may be 
pruned when this is done. 

We seed our orchards down to 
ciover and turnips, rutaba and 


purple top about the first of July. The 
trees by that time have passed the 
critical period for moisture, and if 
seeded at this time will be mature 
enough not to be injured by ordinary 


winter weather. If weeds grow too 
high in the fall we cut them with a 
mower. 





Cucumbers for Local Market 
BUSSIE L. PUTNAM, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 

From 12 or 18 hills a farmer may 
easily supply his home table with cu- 
cumbers and then have some to spare. 
Wor early “slicers” there is almost al- 
ways a good home market, and as for 
later varieties, they may easily be 
converted into pickles of first quality 


und disposed of by parcel post to a 
discriminating trade. 
I cultivate the plants once a week 


Then there is 


until the vines prevent. 


DO TM 


little to do but gather the vegetables. 
Strive to allow no seed to form, as the 
energy required in seed production is 
far more valuable early in the season 
when spent in the production of cu- 
cumbers. Good seed can be purchased 
cheaply and it does not pay to sacri- 
fice plants for seed to a large extent. 
Besides, unless cucumbers, melons 
and squashes are separated more 
widely than is practicable in the ordi- 
nary garden, there is danger that the 
pollen will mix, being carried from 
one to another by wind, bees and oth- 
er insects. 

I gather the cucumbers every other 
day. In this way I keep the vines 
free from the abnormally large ones, 
and yet secure the best size. Tastes 
differ as to what the standard size 
should be for pickles, although per- 
haps a majority favor 3 inches in 
length. For our own use, we find the 
tiny ones not more than an inch long, 
delicious for canning. But this is not, 
of course, a profitable size for every- 
day use. Any which become too large 
will still make very good pickles pro- 
viding they have not commenced to 
turn yellow. 

There are frequently a few spect- 
mens which for some _ reason will 
never develop into comely form. Pick 
these as soon as they are discovered. 
Every fruit is a drain upon the vines. 
If they are to continue through the 
season, this strength must be saved, 
If the vines commence to turn vellow 
in dry weather, I give liquid fertilizer. 





It may be lack of food more than 
Jack of water that is doing the mis- 
chief, for the vines are rank feeders. 





Changes in Canning Trade 


Many canners favor postponing the 
naming of future prices to the trade 
for corn, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc, 
from Januaryto March, or perhaps an 
even later date. For many years it 
has been the practice for canners to 
contract in the winter, at agreed 
prices for delivery the next summer 
or autumn, a large part of their sea- 
son’s product. They have been in- 
duced to do this partly because they 
could finance the proposition better. 

3ut the remarkable 1917 conditions 
have brought many problems to the 
canner. Never before was he more at 
a loss, January to March, to figure on 
probable cost of his output in the 
matter of labor, tin cans and crops. 
At the last meeting of the Western 
packers’ association at Chicago, Pres 
W. J. Sears advocated this postpone- 
ment of the naming of. futurt prices 
“I think we must all readjust our 
opinions about the tarm produce to 
be secured in the next generation,” he 
said; ‘“‘we will have to pay the farmer 
more to have these products grown 
and must join with him in an intelli- 
gent co-operation to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. Another problem is 
that of transportation. When it takes 














Western New York Peach Trees in Full Bloom 


This affords a glimpse of the fine 
Case in Wayne county, N Y. Low-spreading branches and a well 


B. G. 


young peach orchard- owned- by 


knit crotch: are the result of careful pruning in former year 





ar of pea seed to 
is 


three months for a cz 
come from Idaho to Michigen, there 
something wrong with it, and the can- 
ning industry should be thinking con- 
structively about how conditions may 
be improved.” 





Summer 
New Jersey 


Spray for Peaches—The 
station advises the use of 
a substitute for self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur in spraying potatoes. They ad- 
vise mixing sulphur and lime together 
thoroughly in dry form, using eight 
pounds of sulphur and four pounds of 
hydrated lime. To this mixture is 
added 1%4 ounces of ground glue dis- 
solved in three gallons of water. This 
is then diluted with water to make 
“O gallons. The proces of mixing 
is as follows: Place the thoroughly 
mixed and sifted lime and suiphur in 
a barrel or other container which will 
hold water, then add the giue solu- 
tion, slowly stirring the mixture so 
that the grains of sulphur and lime 
will become thoroughly coated with 
the solution. After the glue solution 
has been well stirred into the sulphur 
and lime, add water, slowly stirring 
constantly until a thin solution has 


been obtained, which will pass read- 
ily through a strainer into a spray 
barrel or tank. 


Growers Discontinue Asparagus cut- 
ting during the latter part of June in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and a 
week or 10 days earlier in Maryland 
and Delaware. They begin to feed 
the asparagus field as soon as cutting 
stops. The ground is thoroughly 
disked and a mulch of manure and 
nitrate of soda applied at the rate of 
~OO pounds per acre, or if the field is 
not too old and the roots too near the 
surface, shallow double furrows are 
plowed between the rows, throwing 
the soil over the crowns. This is fol- 
lowed by a mulch in the furrows and 
cross-harrowing. Poultry scratch up 
the best mulch. 





for Cauliflower—E. M., New 
Cauliflower is more difficult to 
than cabbage, and it requires a 
rather moist season for its 
best growth, a rather constant supply 
of soil moisture and does best in a 
rich, leamy soil, fairly well fertilized. 
The young plants are started and 
handled like cabbage. Thorough and 
frequent shallow cultivation essen- 
tial. 


Soil 
York: 
grow 
cool, 


is 


Weevil in Beans—W. 
York: Beans are best 
weevils through the use of carbon 
bisulphide, say one-fOurth pound of 
the substance to 25 bushels of beans. 
Place the material in shallow pans 
and set on the beans, in a bin or box 
that can be made very tight so as to 
keep the fumes from escaping. Keep 
the bin or box closed for 24 to 48 
hours. Be careful that a a lighted 
match or lantern or other fire is not 
brought near to the place, els® an ex- 
plosion may occur. Carbon bisulphide 
highly inflammable. Beans that 
have been affected may be placed in 
water and those infested with weevils 
will rise to the top. Only the best seed 
should be used in growing bean crops. 


V. H., New 
treated for 


is 


Help at Harvest Time—dAlready 
some anxiety apparent over the 
question of help for marketing truck 
and fruit crops in canning sections. 
Thoughtful people engaged in the in- 
dustry in a large way believe school 
children must lend a hand; of course 
under proper guidance and _ super- 
vision. Already some farmers who 
have made contracts to raise products 
for the canneries have canceled these 
owing to difficulty in getting help at 
time of harvest. A prominent canner 
at Albion, N Y, has this to say: “I 
urge every farm bureau to appeal to 
the school authorities in every state 
to extend the date of the school open- 
ing from September 15 to October 15. 
By so doing the farmer will be able 
to receive help from his own and 
neighbors’ children in harvesting these 
crops.” 


is 





Bean Price Possibilities — Replying 


to inquiry from L. H. B. of Seward, 
N Y, the bean markét is just now 
rather weak although considerable 


demand still noticeable for seed pur- 
poses. Prices remain high. But, in 
considering whether to sell now at 
the price offered you or hold for a 
time, you should keep in mind the 
fact of rapid and steady increase in 
the supply of fresh vegetables. The 
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Put Life Insurance 
in your family bud- 
get—and keep it 





Wife: “If we must cut down ex- 
penses, why not drop your life insur- 
ance?” 

Husband: “Not much. That's 
your insurance, not mine. And I’m 
going to take out another Postal Policy, j 
too—while I can get it. You and the 
kiddie may be glad some day.” 

Wife : (thoughtfully): “I guess 
you’re right at that, James.” 


Whether confronted by war or 
peace the real husband always 
makes a liberal allowance for life 
insurance. He does this whether 
his wife wants him to or not, but |B 
the sensible woman does want him 
to. And they both want the most 
protection possible for their money, 
and therefore turn to the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


Resources more than $9,000,000 
Insurance in force $40,000,000 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but 
issues its Policies direct. Agents’ renewal- 
commissions and office-expenses are thus 
saved for policyholders. It is not alone 
the Company of Safety and Service, but 
also of Saving, for policyholders receive, 
among other benefits, an 

Guaranteed 


Dividend of gt O in the Policy 


Zesides this, the Company pays the ustal 
contingent dividends each year, depending on 
earings. 


Find Out How Much You Can Save 


at your age on any standard form of Policy. 
Simply write and say: ‘*Mail Insurance par- 

ticulars as _ mentioned in AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURIST sor May 26.”" In your letter 

be sure to giv 

1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 

3. The exact date of your birth. 













Annual 


No agent will be sent to visit you. The 
Postal Life employs no agents; resultant com 
mission-savings go to yow because you deal 


direct. 


eee 


Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President | 
511 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


EE: ewes 


My hted Book “How to Judge Engines" 

tells how high-grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coal oilina WITTE reduces power 
cost 65 percent. Wri 
_today and get my “How 
~to-Make-Money’”’ 
folder, and latest 
WITTE Engine 
prices. Ed.H. Wit 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1807 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1807 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






























The Farrell 
_Hoist 


for unloading hay with 





Gas Engine. Can be 
operated from load Has quick return drum and 
band brake. Price right. For Circular address 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Millions of June and Everbearing plants at wholesale 

ices. Guaranteed true-to-name and to please you, 
your money refunded. Catalog free. 

e. W. JOHNSON & BRO., - SALISBURY, MD. 





Granges, Farmer Clabes get our price. 
agente wanted. Sample and 





price offered you appears a very in- 
viting one. | 
Mention A A When You Write. 





Binder Twine “= 


circular free. Theo. Burt & Sons. W~\xos0,0,,) 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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Market Milk at Cleveland ear they received 22% to 25 cents 
Although Cleveland, O, has no uni- Pe S4llon. The average price to the 
form system for buying milk, the carmer for cream is to 95 cents, 
methods followed by milk dealers are walle AST vear the ruling quotations 
mor | n he We Ss to WU cents. Around Memphis, 
gener | ri e on n . : renn, pasteurizing plants are paying 
P ' B ! Mitts. “Amel 0 cents a gallon for market 
‘ In nei on- milk or lay June and l The 
; : p x-month September and October price 
is 22 I I D and 


gallon Organization in this 


ncompleteand some dairy- 







: , men are still delivering milk at the 
g 1 ‘ r we 
; ‘ as old contract rate The ret | price of 
o ! i , . . 
f i na J ;' e ‘ milk in Memphis is 6 cents per pint 


cents per pint mm 


pe om ; . » price b The practic round Louisville. Kk 
P P 1%) nt om a4 © os , is to quote one price for mill rin 
) en winter mont! of t) vear 

























. nd a lower price during the sum- 
- - mer months Beginning May 1 and 
. atts oh Ss ten ( Porn . re “~ 
fa nten , nd below t m I § s ptember fa mers ure re- 
di e : ceiving 17 cents a gallon for grade PB 
* ‘ : l uring last s mths 
2. * hes se - - anete ! id uring the la t seven month 
- price has been 3 cents higher. or 
wa ym in ‘ fat content Prace- or rn : 
: : _ mi ~U cents per gallon These prices are 
juoted f o b at stations in Louisville. 
I r ne im wi n the C 10 ‘ 
pron onsum £ are ay £ nts é 
l en rel, zone hi ipping = . = aes pay ron " 
ft 1D sal per 10 ss = juart delivered On account of the 
piel te ane - lateness of spring and high cost of 
, ; ' m 1 Kentucky farmers claim they 
" o re losing money The quotations are 
} i ie + . ~ ~ 
on the basis of 5 butter fat. 
tion > no n . see 
; . Since April 1, around Jacksonvill 
ide A on é w Yor mark - aoe 
ny \ ; a :, Fla, dairymen are receiving a better 
gear pric and milk is now 35 cents per 
ul D cond on whe 1 - " ’ aes 
P . - , ' gallon. Wholesale on the Jacksonville 
r : ' : , . market, milk is 32 to 40 cents per gal- 
I ~~ ir t mn nd 50 to 60 cents retail. The 
os (0 av n pe on “ . 
a “ : wint price is usually © cents a gal- 
) dey nen 
Cc - ’ 1 higher than the summer figure 
is season milk advanced 5 cents 




























Handling Milk in Summer 































’ bu } enfo 9 ni ¢ them q 
; : — ve a leree Practical Dairyman’s Methods 
‘ | mon part of {From Page 1:] 

a ys me ren - a dairy farm and tends to lessen 
: 7 pag aac aan eaten om cost of milk production, eas 
expen “a a in nh on igainst the dairyman who is doing 
, ; atone oat | ia ness upon a small place and has 

, son, buy all of his grain and part of th 

r anein a a ide: A building made of concrete 

= h nd designed expressly for a milk 

‘ —. a a house is used by Mr Lambert's son, 
\ P ' . in the ndling of the milk after be- 

ng reccived from the dairy. 














ed n Cold water from a deep well is 
Walk@r-Go n mpany pumped by a small gasoline engine 
. 1d pp ion 1 nd n be used for cooling purposes; 
ne I i n 1 1 in t water and steam under pressure 
n ‘ mi i 1 from a boiler in the milk house is 
ynter ed r washing and sterilizing the 
ed t rrescriptior t es All bottles are thoroughly 
NH prod n Y ! ined by a revolving brush working 
e company 4d l to the pro- inside the bottle so that all particles 
n of certified Che ‘ removed. 
nder tl pervisi Milk after cooling is poured into a 
1 ( in nk from which the bottles are filled, 
‘ , our at a time, when they are imme- 
Milk High in North Jersey diately capped and placed in boxes 
1 Sussex county, N J, the Ne holding one dozen bottles each. Ac- 
n ream ny, J I n ording to weather conditions, the 
t! Ayin bottles may be placed in the cooler 
n . Payment mad to remain until ready to load at once, 
D mens feagut ed re as the wagon is always ready, stand- 
S : “ / nan in ing in a portion of the building next 
— #i. : bottling room. 
as ; : : Mer . ! Tl floor is made of concrete and 
Roce say : :; rything inside the building ar- 
spt Panera nged with a view to absolute clean- 
stg gens ness, which is so essential in the 
"7 — ~ hen ea ny \ indling of milk and makes this es- 
1 as grade B barns ar n om rirtey A oe Se te oe 
silk i teat ae Gs irrangement and management. Mr 
: nbert believes in dairy inspection 
pass P ns league prices which should be done under the juris- 
: A Sony om A conicera® > diction of the state, and by men thor- 
Be a neatly d —— the oughly competent to hold the position 
so a 7 om tat —— ~ Of inspectors He feels cows having 
pts to shipping stations. tuberculosis:should be weeded out of 
these dealers are paying more the herd. the « yvoner the better Tt 
’ he league pric will not pay the dairvm un to keep 
Milk at Southern Points inv bt rood. } producing ows 
lucers marketing their milk at im his dairy herd 
\ G re re ng as high a 
40 cents a tllon At this time Mention A \ When You Write. | 
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Every De Laval equipped 
bowl: detached spindle with Bell Speed- Indicator 


NEW DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


HESE are the days when you are getting more milk in the 
pail, and with butter-fat at its present high price you want to 
be dead sure that you are getting all the cream out of the pail. 


Has self-centering 



































































You certainly can’t afford to feed butter-fat to the calves and 
pigs at from 30 to 40 cents a pound. 





All sorts of “‘claims’’ are made for various cream separators, 
but what you are looking for is ‘‘proof.”’ 


Here is the most convincing kind of proof that the De Laval is 
the cleanest skimming machine: 


Fifteen years ago there were a dozen different makes of 


creamery or factory separators in use. 















Today the creamerymen and large milk plants the world over 
use the De Laval almost exclusively. In fact, it’s hard to find a 
large cream producer or creameryman who will allow any separator 
other than a De Laval in his plant, no 
matter what the price. 


Why? Because they have found that 
it makes a difference of several thousand 
dollars a year to them whether a De 
Laval or some other make of machine is 
used. They simply can't afford to use 
any other machine. 
























This is proof of De Laval closer skim- 
ming that you can’t afford to ignore. 
Even if you don’t separate as much 
cream as the creameryman, you can’t 
afford to waste it any more than he can. 















Your local De Laval agent will be 
glad to let you try out a New De Lavai 
on your own place. If you don't know 
the local agent, write to our nearest 
office for catalog or other information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


























BSORBINE 


A TRADE MAAK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 


DEATH TO HEAVES | 


NEWTON'S er nn Distemper { 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are quarantsedto cure | 
heaves or money retunded. 








case for special instructions and Book § WM Free. 
| W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mase. 


. The original ~ the u to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy ior Heaves; free booklet 
explains yj» SS years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
‘UNDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Most lent for Cattle and Hogs, 
1.00 per can at ty at same price by parcel post, 


THE NEWTON BEMEDY O0., Toledo, Ohis 


Stop Your Hens NN WA 
From Setting ~< 


by using the 


Humane Anti Hen 
Setting Device 


(Patented March 13, 1917) 
Guaranteed to break up th e 
setting fever in 24 hours—t 
it! Get it from your ha 
ware or poultry supply dealer 
or send us 10c for sample. 






































SHARPLES 


Famous Suction-feed 


Made by Skims clean at anyopeed 
Uns Toat SEPARATOR 
v. Co. ; 





Canisteo, N. Y. 





hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.00a bottle, delivered. Describe your J 
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Growing Interest in Guernseys 


The American Guernsey cattle club 
closed its fiscal year last week with 
the largest registration, largest income 
and largest attendance at an anuual 
meeting, in the history of the club. 
The bulls now admitted to the herd 
register number 43,625, and the cows 
72,614, a total of 116.239. There was 

gain of 47% in the number of bulls 


registered this year over those entered 


last year and a gain of 37% in the 
number of cows registered. Transfers 
how an increase of 37% over a year 
aero 

W. H. Caldwell, secretary of the 
club, staed that the receipts of the 
year were $106,882, a gain of 28% 
over a year ago. The expenditures for 
the year amounted to $106,138, leav- 
ing a balance in the treasury of 
$9205. The cash sum, added to the 
property and equipment in building 
and supplies, brings the present worth 
of the club property up to S860,4S1. 
Mr Caldwell stated that 300 breeders 
located in 27 states are now testing 
1390 cows. This is an increase of 30 
breeders and 217 cows during the 
year He stated tha the wisdom es- 


advanced register upon 
demonstrated 
at public sales 


tablishing the 
the year’s test basis is 
by the prices obtained 


fer cattle with such records back of 
tiem. 

The 1133 cows entering the ad- 
voinced register produced an average 
or 9316 pounds of milk and 44 
pounds of butter fat. Of all records 
mide, 40% show heifers with their 
first calves. Mr Caldwell suggested 
that some plan be devised for desig- 
nating a roll of honor within the ad- 
vanced register that shall include 


production of offspring in addition to 
milk and butter fat. The records re- 
vealed a growing tendency to delay 
the breeding of cows in the interests 
of increased records. 

This matter was further advanced 
members in attendance who éx- 
pressed themselves as believing that 
record-making is only’ incidental, 
while the real purpose of all club 
work is to promote the breeding of 
cattle. Therefore, a proposition sug- 
gested that special recognition be 
given cows under test which carry 
calves at least 265 days during the 
365 days under test. After full dis- 
cussion, this matter was unanimously 
approved. 

The officers elected for the coming 
yeur are as follows: Robert Scoville 
of New York, president; ex-Gov W. 
. Hoard of Wisconsin and S. M. 
Shoemaker of Maryland, vice-presi- 
dents; W. H. Caldwell of New Hamp- 
shire, secretary and treasurer; James 
L. Fischer of Pennsylvania, Charles 
lL. Hill of Wisconsin and E. H. Baker 
of Ohio, members of the executive 
committee. 


by 








Il'é¢g Market on New High Level | 


The modern cold storage situation 
hes witnessed some remarkable con- 
ditions. Before this system of pres- 
ervation was well under way, mil- 
lions of eggs in producing sections of 
the middle west were sold in the 
spring at the farmers’ local market 
as low as 8@10c p doz. Then came 
the seasons of hardening values 
coincident with the increased demand 
to go into storage, until, five 
years ago dealers and speculators 
willingly paid 12@16c. 


say, 


A year ago in the spring of 1916 
prices were higher, and during the 
present season for storing eggs the 
hirhest ever known. The general up- 
ward trend of food products stim- 
ulated very many persons to buy 
fresh eggs in April and May now 


elosing, and put into water glass for 
their own family consumption next 
fall. This created a quick and ab- 
serbing market for fresh eggs at 30@ 
“Te p doz for fresh laid in the middle 

a eastern states, and 25@28c in the 

ntral west. 

At the beginning of the cold storage 
season of 1916-7, say under date of 
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only three- 
storage as 
total of 224 ware- 
through the of- 
department of 
stored 4,978,- 


there were 


eggs in 


Aug 1 last, 
quarters as many 
a year earlier ina 
houses, data secured 
fice of markets, U S 
agriculture; total then 
000 cases. 

The upward trend in recent months 


of feedstuff prices has made the cost 
of egg production markedly high and 
the supply a little short for this sea- 


added to labor 
zh level for 


son of the year. This 
costs has created a new hig 


spring eggs at 25@2S8c p doz for eggs 
in the west, and as high as 30@35c 
in eastern and New England pro- 
ducing sections. Storage buyers hav« 
hesitated to increase their holdings 
as rapidly as in former years; doubt- 
less large numbers of June eges will 


go to the coolers. 


Imports of Canadian eggs have 
been light this spring, a great falling 
off from receipts a year ago; latest 


available figures are for March only 
16,378 doz, or slightly over 500 cases. 
On the other hand, about 100,000 doz 
were brought across the Pacific to 
western ports, China sending over 
93,500 doz and Japan and Hong Kong 
a few thousand. 

Offerings of high-grade eggs are 
limited, but a considerable part is 
still going to the warehouse. The 
number of eggs going into’ storage, 
however, is much less than last year. 
Farmers are inclined to hold back in 
order to preserve their eggs in water 
glass or lime or put in country cold 
storage. Near good local markets the 
demand holds fair for first-class 
eggs. Consumers are putting down 
more eggs than ever before. Regard- 
less of storage eggs, fresh nearby 
eges are always wanted in the fall, 
and at good prices. The general sit- 
uation in the egg market, barring the 
High cost of feed and labor, is one of 
continued promise. 

Eggs put in storage during the 
spring usually mean a good invest- 
ment to the owner, as a glance at the 
high prices during the autumn clear- 
ly indicates. It may be also a worth- 
while proposition for the farmer on 
a small seale, giving him a chance to 
market fresh-laid eggs in the autumn 


and early winter during the season of 
highest prices. Highest prices of 
strictly fresh nearby eggs during the 


[To Page 153.] 




















Herd 


represents real 
proney. yo 
it from loss 
eens infectious disease, make its living 
quarters clean, bright and sanitary and 


save yourself time, labor and money. Use 
The Disintecting White Paint 
@ finely powdered, snow-white mineral pigment 


combined with a non- poisonous germicide 20 
times stronger than pure carbolic-acid. Ready os 
soon as mixed with cold water to apply with 
brush or sprayer. No disagreeable odor to taint 
milk. Will not blister, flake or peel. 


A Disinfectant That Dries White 
—not dark or colorless—for ure in stable, dairy, 
poultry house, cellar, ete. Used and endorsed by 

experiment stations, agricultural colleges and 
thousands of poultry, dairy and — farms. 


10 Ibs. (10 Gels. Pe 1.00 and postage 
20 Ibs. (20 Ga 2.00 yt 
60 Ibe. (60 Gale. *. 4. 00 delivered 








Tris) ) package that covers 260 aquare feet and book jet 
for jentpaid your dealer bas it, If not, send bis 
ame and your rec 


Conbola Chemical Co., Inc. 
7 East 42nd Street Dept. A New York 






























RPLES 


GENUINE TUBULAR A 


Cream SEPAnaroR 
$2900 to $4000 Cut in Price! 


The Sharples original and genuine Tubular ‘A’ Cream Separators can be yours 
at big cut prices for any capacity. Save $20 to $40 on the regular prices. We 
bought the entire stock of Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Separators, and now 
offer them to you at these big price reductions. We absolutely guar. 
antee satisfaction, or your money back at once. 30 Days’Free 
Trial, and we'll take your old separator off your hands, too, 


A Limited Supply Only! 


ya limited supply of these Separators. When 
id we are through with the sale and the oppertanity to 


Write Us 
Or Order 
AT ONCE! 










There is on! 
this lot is eol 


At 


make this great saving is gone. First come, first served 
one of the greatest mye mY values ever 
you. If vou want to take 


laced before 
antage of it, it will be neces 


























sary toact quickly. Don’t yo a Get al 
Sharples Booklets and Color lilastrated Catalogs with 
absolutely honest ratings of capacity from us—free. 
Enormous Reductions on all Capacities 
Cap. Lbs. Regular Our 
No, Per Hour Price Price 
2 800 $55 32.75 
3 0 10.00 
4 $00 5 
6¢ % 9 $52 
950 6110 $70.00 








Regular SHARPLES 
Guarantee To You Forever 


With each Genni Shai 1 * 
Low, Ae +s oh HARiis Bored gm 
to-Turn our regular ica defects of 
material or wor! hip. "Defective laced 
No High Sram Sees cece ee nenens git ee Ena! 
dete 6 million satisfied o ~ — — 
SEPARATOR COMPANY 

of M Equipped 
on iol emt Double Guarantee ! 
Breaking Power Harris Brothers Co.’s With Sharples’ 
Work So ory For 85 Years SHARPLES’ Guarantee Forever 
bas proved the est protection a. boyers 
With the —Satisfaction a wings. For HARRIS 
BR owners of CHICAGO HOUSE 
les aL IN wz bas so! id vd et Srodurts ; 
Lowest irect- ‘sers origina 

methods o: +, i meaning o q 









Facts Known to Over 
a Million Users 


There is only one piece to wash—not the dirty 
labor of handling the “*bucket howls’’ with their 
30 or 40 disks to clean twice daily in oth ner Bepa- 
rators. This is one of the reasons why Sharples 
has always been the favorite separator witb the 
farm women, 


The Tubular Bow! of the SHARPLES !s found 
in mo other Separator. (Broad!y patented and 
exclusively used here only.) It has twice the cen- 
—- force of any other bowl—due to the 
tubular shape. 


The very a narrow ny A of the Tubular 
ts for the closest skim- 


Bowl accou it being 
cniags oopes amo on the mens ey Creates double 
the skimmi: ane any other bow!. 


Thousands of Tubular “A” 
at ceparaors have not cost one dollar 
for repairs in 15 years’ service. 


Only half as many parts as other separators— 
sgidis i 3 
many a workmanship materials of 














| HARRIS ah CO." - Chicago 





rehase and 
millions of fabiace to Farmers and } Dairyme 


Put it 
f, it don’t s 
ve rn it at our expense. 
ave wasted butter-fat profits oi now waste if you use other 
o one Ryps these facts 


brove te Mets $2 SrRa 
Your Old Separator 
Taken in Trade 


if you have an old separator and it is not giving the 

viee it should, don’t goon wen Soe the loss. Don* Re 

1e with ty inferior separato get unsatisfactory serv’ ice, 

. maee you | have it. We = Inake you 8 liberal allowance 

— it end | —F- AF <a as Tell us name of your 
parater, how nar oy and conaiuen. (Bean 

in your pocket to do this. — 


Order Direct From This Ad 


whether you want 








Tremendous 


h arples 
Gighest Authority 

35 Years’ Record 

Hemadethe first Cream 


parator in America. 
Has sold over one million 
Sharples Cream Separators 
to best judges of separator 
values in the world. Always 
at one price. Never cut before. 
is All Sharples owners are Sharples 
,, boosters for the original genuine Tubular 
A”. Right principle, Highest as 

and prestige. His word is as good as 

government bond, 


This LETTER From 
P.M. Sharples Tells 


lea ee wt, With 
tb ca 
I firQscomce a df apatenes 


Tubular ge Se ly our com ‘ 
ith full connare * and mosnie tock Of fed feat 


ice 
incere}y nur Suecesg, 





Again Such 
a Separator Bargain! 


Think of it—the original and genuine § Sharples 
ubular “A”’ Separator at a cut fro to $40.00. 
ene of them arein use right now—ait bought 


ator hie tory. Act now. Either send your order direct 
pa this a or fill coupon below for 


Book FREE 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO.; 
ars W.3!— CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send me at once (without obligation) all Photo- 
Booklets,  SHARPL BS Tubular**A’’ Cre: 























If you don"t want to send the money fn advance, depos m Separator 
iti in the bank. We will ship the separator and you ean give rere - Color-Iilustrated Bi y Terms, ro) Days! 
Ber Sant can “ , deduct 3 FREE Trial. Offer, ‘bouble Caarantees and quote al} 
bank about us us. if if youd ton x want w bow sess we will sell tet o Price Ofers—FREE, 
Name. 
READY at 10 Points 
One of Them oul! ston 
Your nb will from thensere 
SRE | om 
R. F. D. No. State 
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Agriculture on a War Footing 
March of Events—Con- 
trol of Prices 

proclamation re- 
ind oJ to 


Tremendous 


lent Wilson 
l men between 21 


! ‘ between 7 am and! p m on 
June o Probably 10,000,000 
men will thu register, From t 
‘ i t AMP OO? men 
f and na ] I 
don > ma r plain in these 
t 1 nt wo Ss: 
ver against which we are ar- 
ra l sought to impose its will upon 
t ib force To this end it h 
ed armament until it has changed 
f var. In the sense in which 
l been wont to think of arn 
» arn $s in this stru 
it na ms arn 1 Thu 
iil » till th l 
i ) 2 a no | sa} 
ha is n Il*rat ul th 
l h th b le fla n 
I u It no ana 
i Lp and iin r wa it 
» thi i ir |} i must 
in one , ron again 
‘ , 2 Bu th nnot b if 
1 man pursues a riva purpo 
! pursu ) iIrpose " 
‘ i ill mer but it needs ¢ h 
t I n th ld tl will n 
1 him, bi im the ndeavor th 
Dest rve ti on good, Th 
hough a irpsl r plea s to opera 
} r for h forgin of xr 
ian ex] achini d r 
rch with he flag, tl nation i 
b rved only when the sharpshooter 
t ! ind the machinist remains a 
h l rs, The whole nation must b 
in which each man shall play 
he part for which he is best fitted. To 
th nd yngress has provided that the 
' n shall be organized for war by 
ind that each man shall be 
la ed for service in the place to 
it shall best serve the general 
good to call him 
The whole intent of the law and of 
proclamation and the spirit of 
cong! i hat every man expe- 
rience in agriculture shall remain on 
t! m i he is already there, or 
shall go into the employment of ex- 
isting farmers. Men who can be bet- 
t pared from other vocations will 
» into army and navy 
The dispatch of Maj-Gen Pershing 


regular 
already 


the 


ince 


division of 
front in Fr 


nd the first 


to the 


! been ordered A flotilla of Ameri- 
can torpedo destroyers has joined the 
British navy and is doing good work 
hunting for German submarines. The 
war is on in all i terrible earnest- 
ne 
Control of Food and Prices 
The food bills pending in congre 


eferred to on another page of this 





issue, may be prompily enacted. The 
president sent a special message to 
congres isking full powers to deal 
\ the production, distribution and 
pri : of foods The powers asked for 
ire no greater than those other gov- 
ernments at war have been compelled 
to k¢ The president says there is 
n i1tention to restrain or interfere 
\ normal! proce of production. 
I presiden tates: “I am confident 
t » exercise of these powers will 
l n iry only in the few cases 
where so! small and lfish minority 
1 unwilling to put the nation’s 
: bo personal advantage.” 
lent Wilson announced that 
(.. Hoover had accepted the 
t food administrator on condi- 
t neither he nor his immediate 
a nts hall receive any pay for 
t rt rvice Mr Hoover is l 
\ rican who accomplished such 
wonders in similar work for Belgian 
I f He outlines five cardinal prin- 
ciple of food demonstration! 
it the food problem is one of wise 
id nistration and not expres ed by the 
words “dictator or “controller,” but 
od administrator 
That this administration can be 
largely carried out through the co-ordi- 
nation and regulation of the existing 
legitimate destributive agencis supple- 
mented by certain eme ney bodies 
‘ vwosed of representati of the pro- 
ducers, distributers and consumers, 
The organization of community 
for volantary conservation of foodstuffs 
That all important positions, so far 
as they may be, shall be filled with 
lunt rs 


The independent responsibility of the 


food administration directly under the 
president, with the co-operation of the 
great and admirable organizations of 
the department of agriculture, the de- 
partment of commerce, the federal trade 
commission and the railroad executives 
“I conceive.” says Mr Hoover, “tbat 
t! essence of all war administration 
falls into two phases: First, centralized 
rit single responsibility second, dele- 
gation of this responsibility to decen- 
t i administrative organs.” 





NEW YORK 
interset in Agricultural Bills 


HARRY E, COLE, SECRETARY 
The legislative committee of the 
York state agricultural society 
} approved the two Wicks bill 


one to encourage sheep and the other 


to establish an agricultural council! 
commonly known as the farm and 
market bill. The sheep bill, if signed, 
would serve to remove a great ob- 








le to sheep raising in New York, 
uring the flocks from the 
ijcpredations of roaming dogs. The 

~ty has no quarrel with dog own- 


Se¢ 


ers, but it does insist that all dogs be 
registered and kept under control. 
Prices of mutton and wool are so high 


that if there can be a return of the 
sheep industry to the state of New 
Yerk, not alone the farmers, but the 
whole people will benefit. 

The farm and markets’ bill will 
establish an agricultural council of 11 
members to serve without pay, one 
from each of the nine judicial dis- 
tricts, a member at large and the New 


York city commissioner of markets as 
in ex-officio member. The council 
will appoint a commissioner of agri- 
culture, a commissioner of foods and 
markets and will administer the laws 
heretofore executed by these officers. 
In addition it will administer the 
weights and measure laws and certain 


laws pertaining to the storage of 
foods. The agricultural society be- 
lieves this bill to be a step forward 
nd that its enactment will tend to 
climinate politics from the two de- 
partments by securing continuity of 
service for the men to be named as 
commissioners, 
The organization of the council will 
be not unlike that of the educational 
ents a board practically non- 
partisan The agricultural welfare of 
the state is involved in no small de- 
ec with the success of this legis!a- 
tion Members of the society should 
fail to impress the governor with 
the importance and necessity for 
favorable action on both of these 
measures, 
Food Interests Comes First 
A special session of the legislature 
of New York will depend upon the 
iction of the federal government in 
way of food legislation. If the govern- 
ment fails to take the food situation 
in hand, the New York state legisla- 
ture undoubtedly will be called back 
to pass Senator Brown's dictatorship 
bill. 
In the effort to increase and con- 


serve the live stock of the state, which 
the recent census shows is being 
greatly depleted, especially among the 
young stock, Commissioner C. S. Wil- 
son recently had a conference with 
tate veterinarians, Suggestions were 
made with regard to the breeding of 
horses so that the supply may be 
equal to the demand; also dairy cows 
ind sheep. 





icreage will be 
small patches of 
On account 
of grain and 
the relatively low prices of eggs, 
many farmers are not raising many 
chickens. Contracts were let to farm- 
ers for sweet corn at $10 p ton for 
canning. The lamb crop is _ fairly 
rood. Sheep are in more favor. 


Schuyler Co—Grain and grass look 


»—Bean 
many 
ete. 


Steuben Cc 

also 
carrots, 

prices 


large, 
onions, 
ef high 


badly. Fruit is backward Cows are 
in demand at $0 to $75 ea. The 
price of feed is going up. Seed oats 
ind clover hard to find. Potatoes > 


p bu, butter 40c p lb, eggs Stic p doz, 


hay advancing.—[L. L. Sule. 

Tioga Farm Notes—Carlots of seed 
potatoes are coming from Me. Farm- 
ers purchase them for the first cost 


which for 


plus the freight charges, 

Green Mountain is up to $3.25 p bu, 
dépending on quality. Local prices 
f potatoes are $3 to $4 p bu. Some 
Tioga Co farmers will plant 24 to 40 

res. Some are preparing for a 
reat acreage of buckwheat. Early 
oats are just coming up. Grass is 
rowing little. Spring is backward 
ind farm work behindhand.—[A. A. 
Drew. 

Ontario Co—Oats are coming up 
well; potatoes and corn are being 
planted Wheat does not look well. 
Grass is slow. Seeds are high; feed 

ad flour are advancing.—[H. D 


Cortland Co—The acreage of corn 
to be husked for grain will be three- 
fold that of last year’s. The cabbage 
rop acreage will be doubled and po- 
increased one-half. Many 
irmers will grow a small acreage 
of spring wheat. The buckwheat 
acreage will be increased by nearly 
(44) acres. Many farmers will grow 
elit. mea? Wel 3 


WALL PAPER D 610: 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK OF SAMPLES TODA 


Buy Your Wall Paper 
At Factory Prices 


The greatest wall paper bargains in the 
w orid—equal in beauty and appearance to 
2S-cent and 50-cent grades. Have a beauti 
ful home at small cost—a home that looks 
as well inside as a mansion. A few spe- 
cialties at 15c., 20c. and 25c. per roll. 
Catalog of new designs sent free 
—write for itteday. Orders over $5 
shipped prepaid within 300 miles. 
Independent Wall Paper Co. 
Dept. J, Liberty Ave., Pittshurs. Pa. 
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Here’s the Thing to Do 


F you want to decrease your labor expense—if you 
want to secure the best men—if you want to milk most 
economically—if you want to be sure of high prices for 

your milk because of purest milk—the sure way is to fol- 





low the lead of thousands of other dairymen and install 
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MILKING MACHINES 














Empire Milkers are now in use in every important dairy 
section of the country. They are the most economical 
machines you can buy for they soon pay for themselves 
by saving time and wages and they are used twice a day 
every day in the year. 


If you want to find out how profitable Empire Milking 
Machines would be for your dairy write for our pamphlet, 
“What Dairymen Say” and catalog 61, and tell us how 
many cows you milk. This is the first step toward reducing your 
cost of operation and it incurs no obligation on your part. We 
want you to have complete information and it is to your inter- 
est to get it, so please write us today and let us send it free. 





EmpireCream Separator Company 


Manufacturers of Empire Milking Machines, Cream Sep- 
tors, Gasoline Engi and Electric Light Plants 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Chicago, Denver, Portland, Ore., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
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Wein WHIRLWIND 
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ensilage cutter ‘cs 


2 sd 2 
is to get the limit of ) Y = Vp 
food value from your S| LO FIL YY 


WN 


NS 


silo crop and maximum =, 

Storage capacity from your silo. To own a QYY 
Whirlwind is to possess silo filler perfection. A 
wonderfully fast and dependable machine—based on 
mechanical principles that speak for themselves. 


AWN 














S THE WHIRLWIND 
= 

= ‘5 Simplicity itself. Five sizes 3 to 40 tons hourly with3to22H.P. = 
=> gasoline. Plain or traveling feed tables. Three Styles of mounting. = 
ss CEvery piece of cast metal used in Whirlwind construction is semi-steel & 
nd thoroughly tested prior to its acceptance as a Whirlwind part. : 
a Heaviest Cutter and Blower wheel on any filler makes for % 
even cutting and the absolute safety comingfrom uniform 4} 
centrifugalstrain. Betterinvestigate. Lookbefore you ! 
leap. Get our free Catalogue and Book: ‘*Why and } 
= How of Silo Filling.’’ . 
= a 






Our Agent's “Weekly 
Bulletin” has much 
inside information. 
Your name will be 
put on our regular 
mailing list if re- 
quested today. 


Wilder-Strong 
Impiement Co. 








FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 
By D. HB. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping is not essential. The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 
will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 10213 Net $1.58, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 3165 Fourth Avenne, NEW YORE 



























OHIO 
Place That Sought the Man 


On May 1N. E. Shaw became 
secretary of the Ohio state board of 
igriculture. In this instance the place 
sought the man, not the man _ the 
place; and a happy selection it is also 
because Mr Shaw is peculiarly quali- 
for the trying and _ responsible 


fled 

luties that rest upon a state agricul- 
tural official. Farm bred, farm 
raised. farm educated and farm 

















N. E. Shaw 

trained, Mr Shaw knows agricultural 
problems, and he knows the agrioul- 
tural needs of Ohio. Raised on a 
200-acre farm at New Richmond, 
Clermont county, O, and a graduate 
of the state agricultural college and 
for nearly 10 years in charge of 
nursery and orchard inspection, he is 
peculiarly qualified for his new work. 

While in college he worked his 
way, paying his expenses, through 
farden and greenhouse work. For a 
year he was connected with the state 
experiment station. At the present 
time he is president of the Ohio state 
horticultural society, has orchard in- 
terests in southern Ohio and is secre- 
tary of the National association of 
uplary inspectors. He is married, has 
three children and takes up his new 
work, splendidly fitted and eminently 
jualified for great service in Ohio 
agriculture. 3 

Madison Co—No corn is planted 
yet. Prospects for fruit are medium. 
Mat cattle are $16 p 100 Ibs, not many 
ready for market. Hogs are l6c p 
lb. Draft horses are in demand; 
roadsters cheap, eggs 33c p doz, but- 
ter 22c¢ p lb at country stores. 

2astures Doing Well—The good 
crowth of pasture grasses in Franklin 
Co has been a boon to all classes of 
live stock in central Ohio.—[H. W. P. 





‘air Dates-—-Our Ohio state fair 
will be held Aug 27-51. A large 
building to cost $200,000 is being 
erected on the grounds where the 
fine, commodious sheep barn stood. 
énothér building for sheep will be 
erected. 


Great Potato Drive—A larger area 
than usual has been planted to pota- 
toes in both towns and on farms. 
The price for seed has been consid- 
ere< exorbitant .Some farmers have 
sold to neighbors at last _ fall’s 
prices of to $1.50 a bushel 
One man bought 4 cars of po- 
tatoes last fall at $1 a bushel and 
held them during the winter in cel- 
lars in an Ohio city.—[H. W. Phelps, 
Franklin County, O. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone Notes—Farmers’ mutual 
fre imsurance companies report a 


successful year, with fire losses lower 


than usual. Wheat fields along the. 
Pa railroad from Philadelphia west- 
ward are. splendid. Lancaster Co 
fields are especially promising. To- 
hareeo acreage will be reduced and 
more potatoes planted. The Hierks 


‘> conservation soc planted 55,000 


trees along the Fleetwood watershed. 
£O. D. 8. 

Adams Co—An increased acreage 
pf potatoes has been planted. Po- 


tatoes planted five weeks ago are just 
beginning to peep through. Scarcity 
of farm help also has retarded plant- 
ing. Farmers hesitate about employ- 
ing the high school aid offered. Win- 
‘er grain promises to be above the 
.werage. Peaches promise a bumper 
crop; apples and cherries an average 
ene. The usual late spraying has 
been done. There is a good stand of 
clover and timothy and the hay 
chances are fair. There will be a 
larger acreage of corn than usual. 
Eastern Pennsylvania Notes—Farm- 
ers in mountainous districts complain 
of damage by deer. An act providing 
for destruction of deer after proper 
legal process was lately in the legisla- 
ture. Rural teachers are advocating in- 
creased crop production. The boys 
and girls have planted potatoes and 
garden vegetables in immense quanti- 
ties. For the first time farmers are 








now competing with railroads for 
men, and the farmers in some cases 
now pay higher wages than the rail- 
roads.—[Oliver D. Schock 

Fayette Co — Weather has been 
good for meadows, pastures, oats and 
‘wheat, but not for corn planting. 


rbout 110%, po- 
Prospect 


Corn acreage will be 
tato 115%, also more oats. 


for fruit is good, although not as 
good as last year, except pears. Corn 
is $2 p bu, wheat $2, flour $16 p_ bbl, 


eggs 30 to 40c p doz. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State-Wide Rally—At a recent meet- 
ing of 40 county advisers in Elkins, 
stress was placed upon the urgent 
need of a larger feed supply for live 
stock. Prof E. W. Sheets of the W 
Va agri col urged the growing of soy 
beans and cowpeas to supply a good 
portion of protein in feed _ rations. 
Prof Dadisman declared that the 
most important phase of future farm- 
ers’ institute work was the saving and 
raising of foodstuffs. Prof Sheets de. 
Clares that much feed is wasted by 
improper care and lack of balance tn 
the rations. 

Fayette Co—Every effort is being 
put forth to increase crop production. 
Acreage of corn will be doubled. Con- 








siderable corn was planted, but cold 
weather necessitated replanting. 
Feeds are high. Cracked corn and 
middlings are $3.75 p 100 Ibs, pota- 
toes $2.50 to $4 p bu. Live stock is 
searce but looks well. 
MARYLAND 

In Central Maryland — Early corn 
is mostly planted. Cantaloups are 
coming up. Cannery peas look fine 
and wheat fairly good. Cattle, hogs 
and lambs are exceptionally high, 


lambs $8 to $9 ea, hogs 15c p Ib, dairy 
cows $60 to $100, milk at cooling sta- 
tion $1.80 p 100 Ibs, butter 40c p Ib, 
eges 32c, old hens 20c, Irish potatoes 
$1.40 p %-bu bskt. 


NEW JERSEY 


R. P. Ran- 


Monmouth Fair—When 


dall came last year as secretary of 
the Monmouth fair, the exhibition 
took a new lease on life and catered 
more strongly to farmers than ever 
before. The fair this coming season, 
Sept 5-6, offers a premium list for 
farm exhibits along new lines. Entry 


fees have been abolished, and exhibit- 
receiving stations will be established. 

Vireland Contest Leaders—During 
the 28th week of the egg-laying and 
breeding contest being conducted at 
Vineland, N J, ending May 15, a pen 
of 10 White Leghorns owned by 
J. Percy Van Vandt of Blawenburg, 
N J, is first with a pen record of 1208 
eggs for the 10 fowls. 
the week was a pen of 10 White 
ieghorns owned by Willanna farm at 
Unionville, N J, with 57 eggs for the 
week. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, warm weather last 
week heartened up the milk market 
and made the dealers more cheerful. 
It tended to reduce the _ surplus. 
League rates for May are $2 p 100 
Ibs for 3% milk, in first district; $2.28 
or 4.85¢ p qt for 3.8%, and 
for 4%. 

Receipts 
4)-qt cans 


RH 





i 

n 
for the week ending May 
1S were as follows: 


of milk and cream 


Railroad Milk Cream 
at ichara on tne Ware eet 41,080 2,275 
Susquehanna ........ 5,060 


West shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) 
N Y C (short haul) 
Ontario 
Lehigh valley 
Horer Ramsdell 
New Haven 
Pennsylvania 
Other sources 


line 
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Compare the 
GLOBE SILO 


improvement over 
them. 


EXTENSION ROOF adda 5 
Free. 


waste of strength loosenlig¢ 
pinched doors. 


Endorsed by 
in the 


gave you money now. 
Globe Silo Co., 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y¥. 


i See that 
ROOF ? 
Zi\SS 








h other stave silos. An 
of 


EXCLUSIVD fea- 
es found in no other 


to capacity. Window 

Double spline with 
test sealed joints. No 
Other points 
about 
Granges 


know 
State 


should 


East. 

Save Money NOW 
a for information about the Globe Silo and i 
proposition right away. We can positively 
Drop & postal to 
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air-ti 
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Ancho 
motto 
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ht. That means fresh, sweet ensilage 
Strong steel hoops form easy ladder. 
of White or Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or 
Cypress. 
Md.,and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. B, Frederick, Md. 












age can’t spoil in an Economy Sila, 
; tting doors make the silo perfectly 


WN Li 
WL 1M 
a 
Wt Ui 
T+ 31 Mb 
Beg 


Quick, easy adjustment. 
Built 


e time. 


You can’t buy a better silo. 
rin — with every silo, Our 
is $0 ty. Factories at Frederick, 
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ONOMY SILOS 








PM INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 112 Fiood Building, MEADVILLE, 


BEFORE VOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILOS 





trongest built, simplest to put up and casiest op 


Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
-door front—air-tight door and pes 
some of the unusual features. The 

PA. 


on the market. 
ontinuous o; 
manent ladder are 





add 60 
or no 

Send 
P. A. 





Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. 


I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Can 


% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Postal for free offer. 
FAUST, . BRYN MAWR, PA 
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In Union 


There is Strength” 


c 











tosether,” 


AKRON, O. 


ROM the beZinnin3 of the Firestone busi-« 
ness, Lincoln's advice was heeded by its 
founder and present head, Mr. Firestone. He saw 
the power in singleness of purpose, and the roots 
of Firestone success are laid deep in organization. 


The Firestone factory and sales forces every- 
where work together to produce highest quality 
at lowest possible cost. 
Tires to be universal in use, to reach all the 
pou. They know that motoring reaches its 

st possibilities when on every machi 
seasons, the equipment is— 


Firestone 


TIRES AND TUBES 


Best from the mileage standpoint, toughness 
of tread and strength of body. And this touh- 
ness is combined with the resiliency demanded 
for easy riding and car protection. 


With the true Abe Lincoln policy of “pull 
Firestone Branches and Dealers 
everywhere unite to Sive you maximum efli- 
ciency and economy of service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


They wan? Firestone 














ne in all 






















THE GRAIN TRADE 





GENERAL MARKETS 


rwise stated. quotations in all instances 





1 the produce from store, 








old roosters 17c, 


western 42@ 43c, 























~a26Y%c, scalded 1914 @ 24c¢, old 
cocks 19¢, fresh, dry-packed fowls 
25e, fey broilers 3 Ibs to pr, 45@50, 
L. I spring ducklings 24c, dry-picked 
vestern turkeys 25@25c, fey lickens 
" 0 
Mill Feeds 
At Ne York, supplies are still low 
fo feeding tufis, little change in 
pri on western grains. Western 
prin bran is $42 p ton in 100-lb 
sh tandard middlings 44, corn meal 
»80@4 p 100 Ibs, hominy 8.10 p bbl, 
white granulated 9.50, yellow granu- 
lated 9.35, corn flour 465@4.75 p 
1M) 1h 
Onions 
At New York, Tex onions have 
been dull nothwithstanding light sup- 
plie Speculative buyers are taking 
considerable quantities in anticipation 
of advance. Bermuda onions sell gen- 
erally at $24 2.10 p bu with a few 
fey les at 2.15 and higher, No 1 Tex 
whites 2.15@2.25 p cra, No 2 1.85G 
2.10, No 1 Tex yellow 2.15@2.25, No 
2 3.85 2.10 
Potatoes 
New York, movement of southern 
potatoes to the north has been light 
and good prices have been reccived. 
A recent strike of teamsters along the 
ater front at N Y caused a tempoe 
rary rregularity in market Later 
market became weak, top sales rang- 
ins from $9@11.40 p bbl Heavier 
receipts early in the week made mar- 
ket more unsettled. Bermuda pota- 
toes sold generally at 9@1l1 with a 
premium of 50c p bbl on smail lots, 
No 2 Bermuda 10@10.50, S C and Ga 
6@10, new Fla potat oes 6@11, old = 
tatoes 9.50@1025 p 180-lb bag ld 
9890.00 -lb bag. 
Vegetables 
At New York, ime grades of vege- 
table are often selling at widely 
ryii prices; in general, prices fair. 
Nearby green asparagus, fcy, sold up 
to $5.25 p doz bchs, with undercur- 
rent of weakness, white $2.75, new Va 
beets 35@7 p 100 bchs Bermuda 
S1L50@1.75 p era, old carrots $4@ 
550 p bbl, southern $2@4 p 100 bchs, 
Fla corn $244 p cra, Fla celery Tic 
'$1.75 p 12-inch cra, Fla cabbages 
Ss) @t} p cra, La and Miss cabbages 
$6@7.50, nearby horse-radish $4@7 p 
10) Va kale $1.50@2 p bbl. 
Wool 
Strong demand continues for me- 
dium grades of wool on eastern and 
western markets. suying for govern- 
ment contracts is the outstanding 
eature of present markets. Prices 
continue high ind sellers’ believe 
prespects good for first-class medium 
rades Recent sales at Boston, the 
largest distributing center for both 
foreign and domestic wools, for fcy 
fleeces have been at 49@62c p Ib In 
the west buying has been liberal. In 
Mont several million lbs sold for 50c 
ur more In western Ida medium 
clip re worth at least 45@ 115 ¢ 
Increased Tobacco Acreag: Here- 
nbout acreage increase in tobacco 
will run perhaps a third over last year 
providing plant beds come along 
favorably, writes one of our helpful 
correspondents at Baldwinsville, N Y. 
He adds that beds are now behind a 
normal, and weather cold under date 
of May 18, looking toward late seed- 
ing of tobacco. Another Baldwins- 


ville correspondent adds that seed beds 














in that section are unpromising, also 
looking for an acreage slightly above 
a normal. 

At Albany, N Y, live stock mar- 
ket continues active with best steers 
$11@13.50 p 100 Ibs. Best timothy 
hay is 15@16 p ton, western mid- 
dlings 44.50@47.50, corn meal 3.25@ 
3.30 p 100 Ibs, potatoes 9@10.50 p bbl, 
cabages 5@5.0, fowls 22144,@24c p 
Ib, best eggs 3714 4 @39ce p doz. 

THE DAIRY MARKETS 
CHOICR CEEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 

1917 1 38 39% 

1O16 32 5 4 = 

WOW at) i) 

At Ne York, marke till slightly 
un tled t movement slow under 
fairl i r ipt In general, 
butter market is slightly lower with 
3014 40 p lb for extra high emy 
putter, extra Ste, firsts 38S@38%c, N Y 

r lair S144 S0e, good to prime 
36 38 renovated extras 37c, best 
ladle o2loc, No 1 packing stock 
311 shal 

At Utica, N Y, the butter market 
is unchanged, with cmy butter at 39e¢ 
Pp lb. 

At Boston, butter market is firm 


with western cmy at 3c p Ib. 


At Elgin. Ill, cmy butter sold at 38e 
Pp Ib. 
Cheese 
At New York, market is steady to 
firm on twins and cheddars. Good 


lots of fiat cheese are going at 26%@ 
27c p lb, average run 26%c, fresh 














average run a shade 
special cheddars 27@27\%4c, 
Wis fresh twins 2614 @27c, Mich skim 
milk flats 20@2ic, Mich twins and 
cheddars 20@G Die, choice flats 18@19c. 

At Utica, there has been an advance 


twins 27c with 


lower, 


of \c p lb in cheese, bringing the rul- 
ing quotation up to 26c p Ib. The 
market, however, is weak, demand for 
export cheese falling off. 

At Watertown, N Y, recent cheese 
sales were at 26c p lb. Pastures are 
backward and cattle are not all turned 
out yet. 

At Cuba, N Y, best makés of cheese 


selling around 26%c p Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Per 100 Ibs -~-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-- -~ Sheep — 
1917 1916 1917 1016 1917 1916 

Chicago ..... $13.70 $10.25 $16.05 $10.20 $11.90 $10.10 
St Paul ...... 12.25 10.00 15.85 98.00 1200 8.25 
New Work .... 12.35 10.2 36.10 10.58 11.00 9.00 
Buffalo ..++++ 12.60 10:00 16.10 10.50 11.25 8.75 
Pittsburgh .... 12.75 10.00 16.50 10.25 11.50 8.75 
Kansas City .. 13.25 10.00 16.35 9.90 15.50 9.50 
At New York, receipts of beeves 
have continued moderate, steers in 
slow demand early in the week, but 
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for fat stock, steady to 15@25c p 100 
Ibs lower for medium and common 
cows. All grades close active and 
strong. Common to prime steers have 
seld at $10.35@12.90 p 100 Ibs. Bulls 
have ranged Y@11, cows have 
ranged from 5@10. Calves have been 


in fair supply. Market opened activ« 


and 50c higher, mid-week market-t 
ther advanced MWe, at close of wee) 
a further sharp advance of *k 
with everything cleaned up. Vel: 
11@16 p 100 lbs, culls S@11, fed ana 


milk calves 7.50@ 10. 

Sheep have been in very light r« 
ceipt and prices have advanced We 
@1 p 100 Ibs, with very few good 
Sheep offered. Lambs closed We p 
10G Ibs higher than opening sales 
Good spring lambs have advanced 1 
p 100 lbs. 

Sheep have sold at 
Ibs, lambs 14.50@16, 
1IS@19. 

Hogs opened 25c higher and* con- 
tinued firm, closing at a still further 
advance of 15c on desirable weights. 
Light to heavy hogs have sold at $15 


skim 


$9@12 
spring 


YP 1) 


lambs 


@16.40 p 100 Ibs, pigs 14, roughs 
> 2 1 @ 14. O. 
The Horse Market 


Offerings last week were plenty to 
go arcund, demand fair, prices steady. 
Good seasoned horses were the b 

















clesed active at an advance of 10@ sellers, good to choice heavy drafters 
25c p 100 Ibs, bulls firm, fat stock were $325@400 p head, chunks of 
elcsed higher. Cows opened steady 1100 to 1400 Ibs $225 @275, second- 
LIVE STOCK 
’ ee 

Farmers’ Exchange Advertising }| necistrnen poraNp CHINAS, _Rerkabires 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 
Six Cents a Word sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIilI 

TON, Cochranville, Pa. 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE PIGS—Large pe, 
perfect belts. lifters. ELITE STOCK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 








order, and advertisement must have address cn, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in issue the following week. 


Advertisements of “F “TO 
RENT” will be acce ove rate, but 
will be inserted in our BEAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ayve., New York City. 














Mortgage 
FARM, Stockbridge, N Y. 





pure bred regis 














FOR SALE—To bead your herd, 2 
tered Guernsey bull, 26 months, No 33162. NORMAN 
SPARGO, Dover, N J. 

ONE DUTCH oes BULL CALF for sale 
Six months old. J. FRED YOUNG, Route 1, £1) 
wood City, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Two young bred Chester sows, one 
boar, registe red. L. E. FABRBINGTON, Sanitaria 
Springs, N Y. 

DUROC JERSEY PIGS, extra nice, $6 each 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 

REGISTERED BULL CALVES. GUERNSEY 


FARM, Smoketown, Pa. 


CHESTER SOWS, 
Bethel, Vt. 








Collie pups. PAINE’S FARM 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN 
afford to place y« 
for our illustrated box 
Great suceess. We raise them the first 
our expense. We tell how you can 
r $11 per day on 500 pullets raised from our 
chicks Positive proof. No fancy figures Will pay 
you to investigate. Fifteen years’ experience Write 
now—right now! KERLIN’S POULTRY FARM, 
Box 800, Center Hall, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS, HATCHING BEGGS—Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, Brown and White Leghorns. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular. 

» A 





BABY CHICKS You 
ur order for chicks 
k on the “‘up-to 


&§ Cc 
positively cannot 
before writing 
date way.” 
twenty days at 
clear ove 














ADRIAN DeNEEF, JR. Sodus, N 
ROCKS. WYANDOGTTES, LEGHORNS, white tur- 
keys, guineas, colored Muscovy, Mallar ducks. 
Free circular. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 
POULTRY THAT PAYS—Ten varieties. Eggs for 
hatching. Send for catalog. MOORB POULTRY 
CO, Sterling, Il. 





ROSE COMB BROWN . eno oy prices 
on hatching eggs. Dept B, MAPLEWOOD FARM, 
Navarre, 0. 


FISHEL WHITH ROCK EGGS. ARTHUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnatport, Pa. 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter to we smipping oF 
eces by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the grea in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














POTTED BARLIANA, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Jewel, 
and Matchless tomato, and potted eg; , eate (shipped 
in paper pots), $2.25 per 100; 50, 25._  Be-rooted 
cabbage plants, Early Jersey W a kefield. Eat Sum- 
mer, Copenhagen Market, and Succession, $1.60 per 
1000; 500, 90c. Transplanted tomatoes, peppers, and 
celery, $5.50 per 1000; 500, $ F. W. ROCHELLE 

& SONS, Chester, N J. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. the big. profitable varie- 





















tles: Early, Mid-Season, Late and BEverbearing Best 
varieties raspberry, Dlackberr gooseberry, currant, 
grape, asparagus, rhubarb horse-radish, flowering 
plants, fruit trees. By mail or express prepaid. 
First-class stock and safe delivery guaranteed e ‘ata- 
log freee HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, » A 

EARLY CABB AGB, a to, beet, lettuce, cauli- 
flower, sweet 1 0 t epper, eggplants zead- 
ing varieties lots bs mail or express 
prepaid First-class plants and sa ivery guar 
anteed. Catalog fre. HARRY L sQu IRES, Good 
Ground N Y 

_ RINE ol i Page GROWN (hardy) cabbage — ts, 
$1.50 thousand; 000, $12.50. Lettuce, $2; et 
+ and t mM. $2.50; mT, 0,000, $20. ri 
anywher Cash "TIDE WATER PLANT CO, 
lin, Va 

ASPARAGUS ROOTS, horse er sets, $3 1000 
Cabbag s, onions, le ° = Peppers 
eweet pot $2 1000. Cau T, _ plants, $3 
1000. Send for list. , J. C. BC HMIDT. Brist 7 Pa 





THREE — ons HALF BUSHELS Maule’s Pro- 
sic wa ns. E 


EDMUNDS, Dunkirk, N Y. 





PLANTS—tTwe million 
Williamson, N 


CABBAGE 


Danish and 
domestic. ASHMEAD, » A 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS, postpaid, 
GLICK’S NURSERIES, Smoketown, 


ST REGIS RASPBERRY eLANTS. 
PAUL L. HEGGAN, Waterford, 


STANCHIONS 


= STARCHIONS 2 are “guaranteed to please 

subject to trial in 

= buyer’s stable They. ~~} right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A. Forestville, Ct. 


hundred, 75c. 
Pa. 





$6 per 1000. 





DOGS, FOXES AND PET STOCK 

THOROUGHBRED SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS 
and white. Males, $5; females, $3. AARON 
Gordonville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


PAIR ANGORA 


KOLE 





GOATS, $10. Female Coll 





W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 
FOXFS WANTED—100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BROWN, McFall, Ala. 





MISCELLANZOUS 


HAY CAPS—Stack, wagon on and implement covers 
waterproof or plain canvas. Circulars, etc. HENRY 
DERBY, 453A St Pauls Avenue, Jersey City, N J. 


HAY AND STRAW—Can you ship us any No 3 
hay direct to Boston, Mass? WM. 8S. SAWIN & CO, 
Roxbury, Mass. 











WOMEN’S WANTS . 
PATCHWORK—Send "dime | for Household package 
ht calicoes, 


new PATCHWORK COMPANY, 
Meriden, Ct. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


FARMERS WANTED—$75 month, men and women 
U 8S government jobs. War means hundreds vacancies. 
Common sense education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for list positions now obtainable. FRANKLIN 














INSTI TUTE, Dept C46, Rochester, N Y. 
a POSITION IS OPEN FOR YOU in the govern- 
ment service after we hare helped yon qualif My 


money back offer guarantees it. Write quick for big 
free book DAS22. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 
Dc 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming ex- 
perience, who wish to work on farms. If you need a 


good, steady. sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make no 
charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Aver 


New York City. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
wou TO WORK in our 


gs, xX J 
WRIGHT UNDERWEAR co, 950 PR r Strect. 
Troy, N 


ue, 





factory, a ing v indor 
A dere 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


) DOWN SECURES 
thre 


horses, five b 80 her 





361 ACRES. 35 v 
s and turkeys 
















mowing machine. hay rake, “wagons, bay rack end 
loader, grain drill, harnesses, farin tool ls ar d growing 
7 t res valu- 

e leam 

, a 

ll-reom heuse; three . wood 
and poultry houses. v retiring. sacrifices every- 
thing for $21 an eecre, with $2000 down and easy 
terms. Traveling instruction s to see it on page 17, 
“Our Spring Catalog’’ of farm os s in a dozen 
states. Write today for your free copy E. . 


. & 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau 


Street, New York. 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands, $11 to $30 ecre; irrigated lands. $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; loan in improvements, 
or ready ma lazms. Loan of livestock. Taxes 
average under twenty cents an acre: mo taxes on 
improvements, personal property or livestock. Good 

urches, Ex- 





. perinten 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway. 456 Ninth oem 1€ 
Cal a. 


gary, Albert 


















mon to good, old skates at 
figures. 

At Buffalo, receipts 
day were $125 head. 
steady and strong on 
$1518.25 p 


100 Ibs, 
kinds about loc higher. 
700 hogs received, with 
Ds cts of an unusually 
dium and heavy grades 

°@17 p 100 Ibs, Yorkers 

16.75, pigs 14.90@14.T5. 
ep and lambs were 
clipped tambs selling at 
market steady. One lot 
lembs went at 20c. 


market 
grades 


The 
heavy 


There 
strong 
active 


Ss 


TT 16.60 @ 
GOO, 

16.50. 

of fey 
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Live Stock Observations 





hand éelivery horses 30@150 for com- 
lower 


of cattle Mon- 
is 
at 
with butchering 
were 
pros- 
week. 
sold at 


Receipts of 
best 
Sheep 
wool 





E. S. AKIN, NEW YORK 
Vrices of horses are very high I am convinced 
ut all grades of hay are sure to be very high next 
fail Western farmers are reaping a harvest in their 
live stock production and _ sales. One man on a 
rather small farm | me he sold hogs to the yalue 
of 35000 last year and $8000 this year. 
sir pure-bred draft colts and 
g picked up by dealers, and 
and sure to go still higher. I 
1 cast a car of very high class 
tallion to Francis L Stet soll 
and to his Sk v D 
her ¢ f is ted 
as been purchased 
) farms. Woodst« 
ed 


wand co 




















Egg Market on New High Level 
[From Page 9.] 

winter, covering a 

number of seasons, are shown in the 

accompanying table, the quotations 

for the different cities being in cents 


fall and early 


Pp doz, and according to the week in 
the month. Thus 21@22 under Chi- 
cago means that fresh nearby firsts 


sold at 21@22c p doz during the first 





week in Oct, 1914; the second week 
they sold at 20@2lc, ete. 
HIGHEST PRICES OF NEARBY FRESH EGGS 
Chicago New York Boston 
Dec, 1915 
29@ 30 55@58 48@50 
29@30 48@54 46@48 
29@31 50@54 49@50 
29@31 50@54 47@49 
Jan, 1916 
294 30 45@ 48 43@44 
45048 41@42 
40@ 42 37@38 
29@41 37@38 
36@38 35 @ 36 
2 45@ 46 
f 4846 
1 45046 
52@53 
T2@85 























el 63 DoD 
r farmir i 55@58 
{ 60@ 62 
. 384 53 65 
Live Stock Sale Dates soe _ 
May 28 Burr Oak Jersey farm, Jerseys, Athenia, Jan, 1917 
NJ 43% 45 604 65 55 @57 
Gehman & Mertz, Holsteins, Macungie, “36@41 56@6 50@53 
4 ra. . . . <2 36@ 40 654 66 51@54 
2 May, Milking ortho sran- ae = > - > 
9 LD. May. Milking Shorthorus, ¢ 15@ 50 8 bit 45 @ 11 
29-30 R. Haegar, Holsteins, Algonquin, Jl. 
30 Fa .-Tipton Co Holsteins, Phila : 
ia, Pa. Mention A A When You Wriic 
= a ee — 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS POULTRY BREEDERS 
i canna sant snocaanganonanes : casuaneaneneantantatet 
Why Not Try ||} & # 
i Tywac ; , 
Percheron, Belgian or Suffolk Horses, : a . ans f orms Inc 
and stop the high cost of farming? 3 armingdale, L.1., N. Y. 
Buy your stallions and mares now : 
and save money. : For Your 























Pe 








N. Y.STATE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ CLUB S. C. W. Leghorn cocks and cockerels 
E. S. Akin, Pres. 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. and Berkshire Spring Boar Pigs. 
Sesosvosncanensnssenneevoscenscansnnnsnczsnsvsvecessnscssssvsnecesssueqneone snieecesentece . 
Imported Percheron 
Stallion Myrifique, 
or a w foated April 15th, 
1912, with two im- 
lifford L. Mill Claverack, New York Tareas C. White and 
iffor . Miller. javera ew Yor ve Tron Ts ty a. Leghorn chix 
Chm . : E per 100; White Rock chix $15 and 
Barred Rocks and 8. C. and R. C. Rhode 
selgian horses, Imported and ¥4y Island Reds $14 per 100. Safe delivery 
or 5a! ei America -d, Be all ages. — aranteed, with full count of strong, 
: i Wt Sait, yuna, BFK | neaithy chizefrom pure-bred, free range stock. | 
oe ? ‘ “KING, Summerville, Jefferson County, Pa. THE DEROY TAYIOB CO., 7 NE ‘ARK, at. 2 





SI [ETLAND PONIES 


Herd established 1891. 200 head to select 
Catalo 








from. Write Dept. D. for Ca iz 
THE ore FARMS 
North Bento Ohlo 
Rey. Percheron stallion, coming four, black ar id a sure 
breeder; a ton horse, extra heavy bone ple gray 
‘oming six, 1600, broke to work; a good sur ” breeder. 
rotting bred stallion, 1300, one of the best in the 
state. Prices right F. STEWART, Espyville, Pe 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


GUALITY CHICKS 


for immediate delivery 
Wel 








hatched chic ks—stu rdy 
} 





ure bred from he laying 
strair of Rocks Reds and 
Leghorns, etc grow 
bigla ers from Hillpot ch $ 
Prices moderate 

Get our FREE BOOK 

W. F. HILLPOT 

Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





BABY CHICKS 


from a heavy laying strain of S. C. W. Leghorns, 


bred for size, vigor and heavy egg production, which 
have a record-breaking record for winter laying. 
Average from these pens have laid 15% since Dec. 1 
to Feb. 16. Eggs and chicks from these pens at the 
following prices: Eggs $5 per 100, $3 per 50, $70 
per 1000; baby chicks, $11 per 100, $6 per 50, $100 
per 1000. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send for catalog. 


LOCUST CORNER POULTRY FARM 








Archer W. Davie. Prop., Mt. Sinai. L. L.. N. Y. 
%& Day Old Chick 
(43 ay CKS 
S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose and S. C. 
R. I Re ls, B ocks. Strong; 
ivable: from pure-bred, 
-_-> healthy, free range 
> breeders. Safe delivery 
<7) guaranteed. 
. , SSLEY GRINNELL 





SODUS, N. Y. 





_— 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 





From the Shelito You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 3 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 














Sin gle Comb White te Leghorns 


Trapneated, and 
Exclusively chicks from a matings we 
ever offered. Our 


prices are as low as one dare make 
them and give quality and a square deal. 


Remember 
we sell from our own matings and 


no others. Get 
r illustrated catalog. containing cuts of our wwn 

birds. trapnests and bouses. 

Clove 


I> _is free. 
stdele Poultry Farm, F.J. DeHart, Cortland, N.Y 





Chicks $15 per 100 — $140 per 


1000. Silver White and Colu wbiar Wyandottes, S.C 
Rhode Island pom. touen and Bunuer 





Ducklings 25 cents each, 2.50 per 100 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R33 Phoenixville, Pa. 
From Sarron’s 200-en¢ 
Baby ( hicks & strain 8.0" White Tee 
rns nter Layers 


of large white eggs. Our chicks an guaran teed strong as 
hen hatched. Send postal for free catalog 
C. M. WARDEN & CO. WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Anconas, Marvelous W inter 
Layers & Boston Prize Winners 











| Eggs: 











Circular Free. . A. MARTIN - DERRY, N. H. 
Eggs, 13 $1.00— 30 $2 LOO Rees ougtes 
dottes, Reds, Han bures. le varieties fe 0 
Brabmas, Orpingtons, He aday as Thirty -five 


years’ experience. Catalog. Sam K “Mone, Coopersburg, Pe" 


75,000 000 Chicks, JUL. Fase usr 
‘ le brow 


‘teheme, at rock bottou 

and Buff Leghorns, Barred P. Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds 7 Minorcas Safe del very) «guarantud 
Catalog 


D . RICHFIELD, PA. 


KENSTONE HATCHERY 


The Farmer’s Fev orite Fowl ts 
meat and winter layers White Or gton ¢ hicks 
and eockerels. Honest Values and Sa lare De 4 guares i- 
teed. Stevens Reliable Yards, Box A. Lyons, N,Y 


White be pepe 














Single Comb 
Sul Leghorns 


















Seld on honor end a quality 
Lat us kux ™~ ur W 
OWNLAND FARMS, Ot TH ‘HAMMOND, a. -%. 
Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
The world’s onsen} pedigree layer. Baby ch icks 
eges. Book jet this mo 

making stock. DAVID M HAMMONI », Cortland N Y 
60 BREED chickens. ducks, geese 

turkeys. Fe Iai an hares, 
pigs. and dogs. Buy your breeding st - Ww. 





reasonable. Satisfaction 
H. A. 60 JUDER, Box G 


Perfection ‘Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Special for balance of season. From prize winners 
$3 per setting, value $5. Utility ezgs $1.25 per 
Haym: 


quarar’ 


free 
SEC LERSVILLE Pa. 














SHEEP BREEDERS 





. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 19, Springfield Center, 


N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
Gtted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTEBLL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Three Bridge Stock Farm 





offers 14 very choice large Shropshire yearling ewes 
at $30 each. Will be registered to buyer. 
ARTHUB 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet, and Delaine sheep 
and C. W. —, Fall stock all sold. Taking spring 
orders now. . H. PRESTON, SPBRINGWATEE, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At Worid’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested, Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago. Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 











SWINE BREEDERS 








Ht 


2 
Chester Whites 


AND 


Large Yorkshires 


OARS ready for immediate service. 
These are good, large, vigorous 
ials of correct type and contorma- 

Also booking orders for pigs 
of either sex farrowed in fall of 1916, 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


CA A 
Resistered O.1.C. & Chester White 


Pi Now is the time to book your orders for spring 
12s pigs eng get first choice. Best strains. Prices 
right EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


BerkshireGilts 


Bred to our Grand Champion Boars, 
Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


WH} 
A 











anu 
tion. 

















Dr. Ge« an, Box 10 Doyle »stown, Ps 
QUALITY CHICKS 5 By Sewhiee | 
$11.00; Black Leghorn, $15. Speci 1 hatcbir 
eggs, Anconas and I. R. aw ks. De is ry each week . 
Circular. E. BR. Hummer &Co., RD1 Frenchtow J 





CHICKS AND EGGS | 


for booklet. 
SEWARD, W. Y¥. 


EXPRESS PAID. Send 
EMPTRE POULTRY FARM. 


80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into. the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee ~—— eggs shipped shall reach the buyer uo- 
brok guarantees the hatching of eggs 
‘canes to exercise the greatest care in 
poultry - “2 ear advertisers to use this paper, 
t end with that 








respons 











Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





Dr en 


SUCCESSOR’S. 
SUCCESSOR 


Low } heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher’s Choice; 
dan litter mate Langfellow’s Double We 


anna 


Pt 


to 


a 
are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon Sth 
and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for summer 


farrow 
TOWNSEND FARMS, LONDON, OHIO 


NEW 
> 





Berkshires 
of Size and Quality 


= The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weight 
= 407 tbs. at 7 months of age, was bred and 
= developed by us. When you want the best 
and want them big write to 


> C. H. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


Hampshtres 


Weanl 
arg 
circular. 
sey bul 
months old 
LAWN FARM, Bird- 
In-Hand, Box A, Pa. 


OUR HERD BOAR 
SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540 | : 


son of the great Superbus and brother to Grand 
4 pader Yd. champion boar of the Berkshire breed 


of 
Free 
Also Guern- 


ing pigs, 
litters 








Twenty fall gilts, two handsome young boars, young 
pigs farrowed this spring 
Write your wants 


G. SMITH & SONS, PA 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Fave you bought one of my Registered Big Type Polanco 
China Pigs yet? They are the Ho; All ages for sale 
Write for prices, ete. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


INC - SEELYVILLE, 








BIG TYPE POLAND 
c amas ering and fall 
or a e ~ a few bred 
-. i. right 
GEORGE SPRAGUE Boute 2 GRAFTON, OHIO 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
Fall pigs ready toship. Booking orders for spring pigs. 
Breeding. quality and prices right. Write your wants 
D. HH. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 




















SWINE BREEDERS 


Breed Berkshir 


For large litters of hustling pigs; for rapid 
ins on inexpensive — and for easy fattening. 
ey bring one on i the big markets be- 
cause of uniformity high y) wallty B prea’ and least 
shrinkage, Send today for free book ‘Berkshire 
Hogs.”* “it points the way to = ft —— 


American Berkshire Association 
580. Monroe Street Springfield, Mi. 


















































































BEDMINSTER FARMS 


BERKSHIRES 


We are offering open and bred gilts. They are large 
aud of the correct type, and from prolife dams. 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 








BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Either sex, eight weeks old, from large litters and 
from dame of good type and size, 


$10.00—Registered and Transferred—$i0.00 








N. D. THOMAS, Phelps Bank Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
Letter from A seldcamy Hanging Rock, Ohio: 
“The boar bought \ast Decom be is doing fine Price 
an uurelated sow. Several exportations to South 
America recently have token all bred sows, but wu 
have a few outstanding Ix 

H.C. & 1. B, HARPENDING, “Pox 10, DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Large Engli inglish Berkshire Swine 





Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
CATTLE BRE! EDERS 
70--H EA D--70 © 


GO WITHOUT RESERVE 


Complete Dispersion 


OF THE HERD OF 
E. Lamb & Sous, Hubbardsville, N.Y. 7 


June 14, 1917 


Special Features. KING PONTIAC  CA- 
and TWO DOZEN of his DAUGH- 
King Poutiac Canary is by that greatest 
of all sires, King of the Pontiacs, from a 26- 
Ib. daughter of Canary Mercedes Alban, he 
the best sonof the great cow Canary’s Mercedes. 


MW Qo 


s£ 





NOTH 
Pontiacs and of his 
20 of his sons averaged 
Stevens Bros. sale. 


King of the 76 
daughters and 


$1125 in the recent 


= 











KING 
by 


daughtu 


NINE 
PONTIAC 
Pontiae, from a 
Mercedes Alban. 

FORTY-SEVEN A 
records ranging to over 


DAUGHTERS of 
CANARY, who is 


30.3-1b 


SEGIS 
King Segis 
r of Canary 


m 
e2Z2es6G 8 


COWS 


four 


their 


oO 
! years. 


3 ibs. a 
. 
rfully goo d of young 
splendid individuals, extra 
anc bred ir snost 


This is a wonde 
cows and heifers, 
larg producers 
fashionable lines 

COME 
Sale Cataloged and Managed by 2 
Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 7 
New York 





Liverpool, 


Grandson of 


KING SEGIS 


" 








Es Bull No. 5. Born Nov. 27, 1916 
zl SIRE-—Sir Inka Prilly Segts 0914 is a son of 
= the famous King Segi out of a 30-ib. grand 
= daughter of the noted foundation cow Prill y. Dam 
= Maricita Maud, record 5 Ibs. butter, 406.4 Ibs 
milk (7 days), is a grat ddat ighiter of King Segia« 
2 No. 5 is a splendid individual, more white than 
black Iie traces to Ki g Segis on both sides of 
his pedigree The Gout che k for $75 gets him 
= Write for pedigree and photo. 
WINTERTHUR FARMS, Winterthur, Delaware 


Country Life Farm 


Offers Bull Born in April, 1915 
He is a seven-eighths brother to Ormsby 
King, the $20,000 bull He varly all 
except a few black “pots Will weigh from 12 to 
14 hundred ponn is ready for heavy service 
8 in fine condit 
Price $500, f. « 
H WHEELER, 


is me 








b. here, with ¢ 


WEST WINFIELD, 


Il papers. 


i. N. ¥ 





> DO YOU KNOW? JUDGE SEGIS 


of Vanderkamp Farms is the greatest living son 
of King Segis, whose sons sired the world 
champion 50, 46 and 40-pound cows, 

Write us and let us prove this statement to 
you and quote prices on some of his sons (2-5 
months old), from A. R. O. dams, that are priced 
at this time low enough s0 that you can afford 
to 4 one for service, Uerd tuberculin vested 
ann ual 

: F.C. gov LD & SONS SYRACUSD, 'N. ¥ 





" HINCHEY HOMEST EAD 


offers Holstein bull, born June 26, 1916 Good indi 
vidual, sbout half and half in color Sime a son of 
Pietje 22d’s Woederest Lad Dam a 21.58-pound 


grand idaus ghter of Hengerveld De Kol. Next dam 25.56 
and 106.85 in 30 days at 11 years old. Write for price 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, ROCTINSTER, N. Y 

Yearling grandson of 


SERVICE BUL ti ne of the Pontiacs 


out of d%%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, aad a fine 


individusl. A bargain at $85 
SABARAMA FARM, BALDWINBVILLI 





N.Y 
Clover Patch Farm—A Y RS HI RES 


After all. it te quantity and quality of milk which 
count Write today for description and price of 














WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill N.Y 





heifers of this kind of breeding 
MILTON W. DAVISON CANISTEO, N.Y. 









CATTLE 


BREEDERS 








American Agriculturist, May 26, 





1917 | 
{ 











{AINVOUAUTHNYOAR ANU AUER dia = 











$150 SE RV 


an. 22, 1916. Nice straight ell-grown individual, near), * white. = 
King Pontiac Josey hose dam has year record of 1227.78 Ibs. butter 
Ibs. milk; dama1i -lb. two-year daughter of King Lunde Pontiac 
rndyke whose dam has year record of 1090.91 Ibs. butter, 26,192.7 Ibs 
dams in pedigree average over 30 Ibs 
$125 BULL CALF—Born Jan. 4, 1917 2-3 white, good individual; full brother to above bull 
E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. ¥. 


ICE BULL 











Purebred Registered ik 

¥ WF. WP HH OLSTEIN | 
~ CATTL E || 

| 


wit 
All records for on ter } fat qreses ion 
! of 


‘ ! n everywhere 
Free I ed De t « 3 
Holstein-Friesian Association 


i ght Ne Box 115, Bratt 





ast River 
Grade Holsteins 


for sale 


( high grade freeh and alive 
. ‘ ot minen black at ehiie cows 
t # what are bred for miik The And that 
t be pa if you want the beet ew 
bis herd 
} 2 ered bulls, ail ages | 
| 
“i bheb grade beifer calves, 10 Caye «cd | 
- 
| 
BK. WEBSTER, Dit. O, CORTLAND, ¥¥ | 
bi ’ iPS Phone 45F2 McGraw | 


GRADE HOLSTEIN 


. i es ~ , + 
HEIFER CALVES 
F r order NOW fe the ery best 
gh 5 e heifer of bull calves obtainable 
They are from extra hes proc 
high : b and are sure to 
GUOD, $15 eact rated 


A. LEACH, CORTLAND N. ¥ 


$200 Buys a Pair of 
I ‘ed Holstein Heifers *° | 


Léecisie 


Rexistered Holstein Bull Calf 





FARM 


HOLSTEINS $15 to $20) 
He heif e 











HOL STEINS AT AUC -TION 


q' ts ttle, 
e ad s Monetichore Vereneas the 


First ‘Tuesday ane Wedne sac uy of 
8 month, \ \r 12-1 
| " 

y 7-8, Oct Dee. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 


Tie cin-F an Capit fAmerwa 


L\ddress The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 








Holstein Bulls 
OF SERVICE AGE 


6-ib. dam. Also bull calves 
L. BANKS & SON, 


GradeH olsteins | 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVID1 s 
(RICE RIGHT SATISFACTION Gl iTEEI 


A. STEWART, CORTI INL N.} 


New Berlin, N.Y 





Springdale Farms Grade 
oo , cows nd springer ] 
200 | osune well bred 7 ce 
v nes ¥) mi Ikers 
© two and three-year-old heifers 1? 7 
100 | Xs good sepictered Holsteir t ‘ 
the argest herd « grade H te 
seat dairy secti« If you want good 
t us before you purchase 
Ketter wire us ¢t meet you at the tra 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y 
(fice 50 Clinten Avenue Felsphone lié or 1476 M 





F ; 
Hols leins 
ree ‘ 





rk. Hol Bull Calf 
SALE O stein u a 
Mire « Pentiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De } Na 12667 Born Dee. 7, 1916 Daa has 
be. butter. 647 milk seven days A good individual 


RANK MURRAY WEST WINFIELD, N. Y 
ter fat in your milk 
We offer 


Wr. Dairyman: Increase the but 
by precuring bulle from high teeting dams 


ene whose three nearest dams average 30 ibe. butter 
nm seven daye, born Oct Price $100 Pedigrees 
and photce furnished. IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Erown 


Canton, Bt. Lawrence Co., } 


Brothers, 





JJERSEYS 


Holstein 
my ne 


r ountry 
rd ff 
id 1 
Holstein hel fer 
xpress paidin lotsof five. § 
light paper lined crates 
tected 4 R O 





al 
fully 
cows and 





in ealf to Ormsby Jane = 
Registered bulls cf al! ages E 
m $25 up. 20 registered heifers = 
priced to 


six weet one year old wo 75 
heif ves and registered bull calf for $50 Write 
for particulars, et . # 
c. W. Ell Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y 


44 Pound Breeding 


n EVERY LINE of some splendid Holstein bulls 
carrying the blood of KING OF THE PONTI 
ACS, CHANGELING BUTTER BOY and TIDY 
ABBEKERK PRINCE from good A. R. OQ. dams 
farmers prices } 
FRED A. BLEWER, | 
Owego, Tioge Co., N. Y. 











< ale at 


: 
j Meplevale Farm 
L. 





| Priced for Quick Sale 


Registered Heistein Bull. born No 





ember 22, 











| Ge Sired by Finderne Pride Johanna Korn- = 
cyke, son of a 36-Ib. co who has 1470.59 Ibs. = 
i butter in a year oy a -Ib. 4-year old grand- 

| daughter of Pontiac Korndyke A good in- 
Gividua $201 Don’t Wait 

; C. L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

L 





‘For. Sale- 300° Head : 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 


old. #0 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 
J. R, FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥. 
Oo. & WR. R. STATION ML 
30 fine, high grade Holstein heifers : 
se 1 vears old. 
Qf) hich grade Holstein heifers 
3 2 years old 
E. J. BOWDISH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THE 


Guernsey Bull 





TPLAND FARMS 
he I Parnes, Mgr Ipswich 





BROOKLAWN FARMS 
G sUerNnseys 


\ t few b gl c & us bar fe re 
t i Guer t j it of 
ge « Write ‘fer desc ript tone and | 


I McALPIN, Owner, 
MI 


A. E. WRIGHT, Supt 
lorris ains, N. J 


Soreie Bull For Sale, Chees. = 
Registered Guernsey 


RAY D LEVAN, RNo 4, CATAWISSA, PA, 


Registered 








TVVUUETHUUUHNNE | 


MT 


Young Bulls for Sale 


WILLOWBROOK FARM, Mercer, Pa. 














A Big Bull Bargain | 
| Pine Grove ~~ a. the price. ss Y | 
— | 


BULL CALF | 
este d Superb Tri umph Average records | = 

milk, 29.69 Ibs 

118.30 Ibs. butte 


1 sire’s dam 595.¢ 
tter sey s: 2414.59 Ibs. milk 
days DAM. Paladin 


Ibs 


| 
Farmstead Veeman, A. R. 0. | 
r ‘ a le 7 Ibs. milk, 17.98 ths, | = 
s junior aie year-old, 498.8 it | = 
kh ( t butte eve da She is the ¢ 3 
f the world rd yearling. making this calf a half 
t wether through the dan This young calf is ver = 
d handsome, about half white Price $15 
BRADLEY FULLER. UTICA, N. ¥ | 
| 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offere H. F. bull born October 27,1916. Sire, Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double granéson of Colantha 








A fine individual, light in color Price Write 











The National 


HONE 











tenet 


Guaranty Sale 


150 PURE-BRED 150 
Holsteins 
Worcester, Mass. 
June 7-8, 1917 
Comprising 
The Greatest Lot of Cattle 
Ever Offered for Sale : 


Not a closing out sale, but rather a sale 
of the choicest things that could be 
selected from the herds of over 40 
strong breeders from a dozen states, and 












All guaranteed against tuberculosis for 60 days 


A summary of the outstanding features of the sale would have to 
include practically every animal entered. Hence it will be out of 
the question to go into as great detail as we would like in telling 
you about the cattle to be offered. 


VMUUMNAVALAVAUUIULUAVRTUUGROULISUUUIOVOEEULE GALA 


HERE ARE FACTS FOR YOU 


14 cows with records of 30 to 38 Ibs. 
32 daughters of 30 to 46.84-lb. cows 
18 sons of 30 to 46.33-lb. cows 


More 30-lb. cows and sons and daughters 
of 30-lb. cows than were ever before offered 
in any consignment sale. 

More sons and daughters of 40-lb. cows 
than were ever before offered in a public 
sale. 

THE ONLY SALE IN HISTORY 
where a son or a daughter of a 46-lb. cow was offered. We 
have a yearling daughter of the only 46-lb. heifer under 
full age (the second highest record cow in the world), and a 
young son of the world’s champion milk and butter producer, 
Ormsty Jane Segis Aaggie, sired by Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. 


NOTHING IN THE SAME CLASS WAS EVER OFFERED 
FOR SALE AT EITHER PUBLIC OR PRIVATE SALE 
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OTHER OUTSTANDING BULLS TO BE SOLD 


A son of the great 40-lb. show world’s champion, Finderne Hol'n- 
cow, Lady Perfection Korndyke gen Fayne (1395.06 Ibs. in a vear 
(the only cow having a _ 4o-lb. as a 3-vear-old). A son of North- 
7-day record and a 10oo-lb, year’s ern Fobes Denver (39.87 Ibs.), the 
record), sired by a son of a 36-Ib. only cow in the world with three 
cow. A son of the former Canadian records each above 34 Ibs., sired by 


Colantha Johanna Champion. A 
son of King Segis Pontiac Alcar- 
tra and Hilldale Segis, the famous 
33-lb. daughter of King Segis. A 
son of a 38-lb. cow, sired by King 
Walker sth, who was from the 
wonderful 30-lb. show cow, Paula 
of Chagrin Falls 3d. Four 30-Ib. 
sons of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
and King Segis Pontiac Alcartra. 


Champion, Belle Model Johanna 
2d (2 records above 37 Ibs.), sired 
by the 44-lb. son of May Echo 
Sylvia, Canada’s only 40-tb. cow, and 
the world’s champion milk producer 
over all ages. Ason of a 36-Ib. 4-yr.- 
old (with records of 32.12 Ibs, at 3 
yrs.; and 25.36 lbs. at 2 yrs.) sired by 
one of the most sensational sons of 
King of the Pontiacs. A son of the 


SEE HOW THE GREAT SIRES ARE REPRESENTED 


King Korn dy ke Sadie Vee~* daughters and 1 son. 
Rag Apple Korndyke S8th—2 daaghters and 1 son. ; 
King Segis Pontiac Alcartra—6 daughters and 3 sons. 
King of the Pontiacs—2 daughters. E 
Colantha Johanna Lad—2 daughters. 
Sir Veeman Hengerveld—2 daughters. 
Pietertje Hengerveld Segis—4 daughters, 
ing Lyons—?2 daughters. 
King Aaggie Segis—3 daughters. 
King Valdessa—2 daughters. 
Clothilde—3 daughters King Segis Champion Mobel—3 daughiers. 
Colantha Sir Aaggie—3 daughters. 
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King Colantha 





Also daughters of King Fayne Segis, Johanna McKinley Segis, King Segis De Kol 
Korndyke, King Walker, King Veeman De Kol, King Model and other famous sires. 


3 head out of 40 to 46-Ib. dams. 15 head sired by sons of 40-lb. cows 

15 head sired by 5 different bulls that have 40-lb. to 50-Ib. daughtege. 
Send for a copy of the catalog. It is profusely illustrated, and contains 
the pedigrees of the greatest lot of cattle ever assembled for a sale. Now 
ready and sent only on request. Be sure to mention this paper. Address 





H. A. MOYER, Sale Director, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


THB NATIONAL HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN SALE COMPANY OF NEW ENGLAND 


Lacona, N. Y. 






Catalog and Publicity by E. M. Hastings Co., 












Johanna Lad Dam a daughter King Henge rveld Segis | 


for description 
W. BROWN & SONS, WEAT ‘WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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A romance of the northwest lumbering country—By Bertrand Sinclair 


Fyfe’s Holdings---XXI 
SR mind was one ur- 
gent question mark 
while she lead the 
sleeping youngster in 
his bed and removed 
her heavy clothes, 
What sort of hostil- 
ities did Monohan 
threaten’ Had he let 

hopeless love turn to the acid of hate 
for the man who nominally possessed 
her? Stella could scarcely'credit that. 
{t was too much at variance with her 
idealistic conception of the man. He 
would never have recourse to such lit- 
tleness. Still, the biting contempt in 
fyvfe’s voice when he said to Benton: 
“You underestimate Monohan. He'll 
play safe... . he’s foxy.”” That stung 
her to the quick. That was not said 
for her benefit; it was Fyfe’s profound 
conviction. Based on what? He did 
not form judgments on momentary im- 
pulse She recalled that only in the 
most indirect way had he ever passed 
criticism on Monohan, and then it lay 
mostly in a tone, suggested more than 
spoken. Yet he knew Monohan, had 
known him for vears. They had 
clashed long before she was a factor in 
their lives. 

When she went into the big room, 
E:tenton and Fyfe were gone outdoors. 
She glanced into Fyfe’s den. It was 
empty, but a big blue-print unrolled 
on the table where the two had been 
seated caught her eye. She bent over 
it, drawn by the lettered squares along 
the wavy shore line and the marked 
waters of creeks she knew. 

She had never before possessed a 
comprehensive idea of the various tim- 
ber holdings along the west shore of 
Roaring Lake, since it had not been a 
matter of particular interest to her. 
she was not sure why it now became 
t matter of interest to her, unless it 
was an impression that over these 
squares and oblongs which stood for 
housands upon thousands of mer- 
hantable logs there was already shap- 
ng a struggle, a clash of iron wills and 
ermined purposes directly involv- 
perhaps arising because of her. 

She studied the blue-print closely. 
{ts five feet of length embraced all the 
west shore of the lake, from the out- 
Howing of Roaring River to the incom- 
ng Tyee atthe head. Each camp was 
lettered in with pencil. But her atten- 
tion focussed chiefly on the timber 
limits ranging north and south from 
their home, and she noted two details; 
that while the limits marked A-M Co 
were impartially distributed from Cot- 
tonwood north, the squares marked J. 
H. Fyfe lay in a solid block about 
Couger Bay—save for that long tongue 
of a limit where she had that day 
noted the new camp. That thrust like 
the haft of a spear into the heart of 
Fyfe’s timberland. 

There was the Abbey-Monohan cot- 
tage, the three limits her brother con- 
trolled lying up against Fyfe’s south- 
ern boundary. Up around the mouth 
of the Tyee spread the vast checker- 
board of Abbey-Monohan limits, and 
beyond that, on the eastern bank of 
the river, a single block—Fyfe’s cedar 
limit—the camp he thought he would 
close down. 

Jack and Charlic 


Why? Immediately the query shaped 
in her mind. Monohan was concen- 
trating his men and machinery at the 
lake ahead. Fyfe proposed to shut 
down a camp bwt well-established; es- 
tablished because cedar was climbing 
in price, an empty market clamoring 
for cedar logs. Why? 

Was there aught of significance in 
that new camp of Monohan’s so near 
by: that sudden activity on ground 
that bisected her husband's property? 
\ freak limit of timber so poor that 
Lefty Howe said it could only be logged 
it a loss. 

She sighed and went out to give din- 
ner orders to Sam Foo. If she could 
only go to her husband and talk as 
they had been able to talk things over 











at first. But there had grown up be- 
tween them a deadly restraint. She 
supposed that was inevitable. Both 


~hafed under conditions they could not 
change or would not for stubbornness 
and pride. 

It made a deep impression on her, 
all these successive, disassociated fin- 
ger posts, pointing ome and all to 
things under the surface, to motives 
and potentialities she had not glimpsed 
before and could only guess at now. 

Fyfe and Benton came to dinner 
more or less preoccupied, an odd mood 
for Charlie Benton. Afterward they 
went into session behind the closed 
door of Fyfe’s den. An hour or so 
later Benton went home. While she 
listened to the soft chuff-a-chuff-a- 
chuft of the Chickamin dying away in 
the distance, Fyfe came in and 
chair before the 
He 


slumped down in a 
fire where a big fir stick crackled. 


sat there silent, a half-smoked cigar 
clamped in one corner of his mouth, 
the lines of his square jaw in profile, 
determined, rigid. Stella eyed him eov- 


ertly. There were times, in those 
moods of concentration, when sheer 
brute power seemed his most salient 
characteristic. Each bulging curve of 
his thick upper arm, his neck rising 
like a pillar from massive shoulders, 
indicated his power. Yet so well-pro- 
portioned was he that the size and 
Strength of him was masked by the 
symmetry of his body, just as the de- 
liberate immobility of his face 


screened the play of his feelings. Often 
Stella found herself staring at him, 
fruitlessly wondering what manner ot 
thought and feeling that repression 
overlaid. Sometimes a tricksy, half- 
provoked desire to break through the 
barricade of his stoicism tempted her. 
She told herself that she ought to bé 
thankful for his aloofness, his acquies- 
ence in things as they stood. Yet there 
were times when she would almost 
have welcomed an outburst, a storm, 
anything rather than that deadly chill, 
enduring’ day after day. He seldom 
spoke to her now except of most mat- 
ter-of-fact things. He played his part 
like a gentleman before others, but 
alone with her he withdrew into his 
shell. 

Stella was sitting back in the shad- 
ow, still studying him, measuring him 
in spite of herself by the Monohan 
yardstick. There wasn’t much basis 
for comparison. It wasn’t a question 
of comparison; the two men _= stood 
apart, distinctive, in every attribute 
The qualities in Fyfe that she under- 
stood and appreciated, she beheld 


glo- 


instant, then 
with a 


an 
coming 


held that pose for 
relaxed, his breath 
quick sigh. 

Stella stared at him. Nerves! She 
knew the symptoms too well. Nerves 
at terrible tension in that big, splendid 
body. A slight quiver seemed to run 
over him. Then he was erect and 
calmly himself again, standing in a lis- 
tening attitude. 

‘That’s the Panther?” he said. 
“Pulling in to the Waterbug’s landing. 
Did I startle you when I bounced up 
like a cougar, Stella?” he asked, with 
4“ wry smile. “I guess I was half 
asleep. That whistle jolted me.” 

Stella glanced out the shaded win- 
dow 

Someone’s coming up from the float 
with a lantern,” she sald. “Is there— 
> there likely to be anything wrong, 
« icl F all 


k ? 
“Anything wrong?” He shot a quick 


glance at her. Then casually: “Not 
that Ll know of.” 

The bobbing lantern came up the 
path through the lawn, Footsteps 


crunched on the gravel. 

“I'll go see what he wants,” Fyfe re- 
marked. “Calked boots won't be good 
for the porch floor.” 

She followed him. 

“Stay in. It’s cold.” 
the doorway. 

“No. I’m coming,” she persisted. 

They met the lantern bearer at the 
foot of the steps, 

Well, Thorsen?” Fyfe shot at him. 
There was an unusual note of sharp- 
ness in his voice, an irritated expec- 
tation. 

Stella saw it was the skipper of the 


Panther, a big and burly Dane. He 


He stopped in 
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rifled in Monohan. Yet it was not, 
after all, a question of qualities. It 
was something more subtle, something 


of the heart which defied logical 
analysis. 

Fyfe has never been able to 
set her pulse dancing. She had 
never craved physical nearness to 
him, so that she ached with 
the poignancy of that cravnig. 


She had been passively contented with 
him, that was all. And Monohan had 
swept across her horizon like a flam 
Why couldn’t Jack Fyfe have inspired 
in her that headlong sort of passion? 
She smiled hopelessly. The tears were 
very close to her eyes. She loved 
Monohan; Monohan loved her. Fyfe 
loved her in his deliberate, repressed 
fashion and possessed her, according 
to the matrimonial design. And al- 
though now his possession was a hol- 
low mockery, he would never give her 
up—not to Walter Monohan. She had 
that fatalistic conviction. 

How would it end in the long run? 

She leaned forward to speak. Words 
quivered on her lips. But as she strug- 
gled to shape them to utterance, the 
biast of a beat whistle came scream- 
ing up from the water. near and shrill! 
and imperative. 

Fyfe came out of his chair like a 
shot. He landed poised on his feet. 
lips drawn apart, hands clenched. He 


raised the lantern a little. The dim 
light on his face showed it bruised and 
swollen. Fyfe grunted. 

“Our boom is hung up,” he said 
plaintively. ‘“‘They’ve blocked the river. 
f got licked for arguin’ the point.” 

“How’s it blocked?” Fyfe asked. 

“Two swifters uh logs strung across 
the channel. They’re drivin’ piles in 
front. An’ three donkeys buntin’ logs 
in behind.” ; 

‘Swift work. There wasn’t a sign 
of a move when I left this morning,” 
f'yfe commented dryly. ‘Well, take 
the Panther around to the inner land- 


ing. I'll be there.” 
“What's struck that feller Mono- 
han?” the Dane sputtered angrily. 


“Has he got amy license to close the 
Tyee? He says he has—an backs his 
argument strong, believe me. Maybe 
you can handle him. I couldn’t. Next 
time I'll have a cant-hook handy. By 
jingo, you gimme my pick uh Lefty’s 
crew, Jack, an’ J'll bring that cedar 
out,” ; 

“Take the Panther 'round,” Fyfe 
replied. “We'll see.” 

Thorsen turned back down the slope. 
In a minute the thrum of the boat’s 
exhaust arose as she got under way. 

“Come on in. You'll get cold stand- 
ing here,” Fyfe said to Stella. 

She followed him back into the liv- 
ing room. He sat on the arm of a big 





leather chair, rolling the dead cigar 
thoughtfully between his lips, little 
creases gathering between his eyes. 

“I’m going up the lake,” he said at 
last, getting up abruptly. 

“What’s the matter, Jack?" she 
asked. “Why, has trouble started up 
there?” 


“Part of the logging game,” he an- 
swered indifferently, ‘“‘Don’t amount 


to much.” 

“But Thorsen has been fighting. His 
face was terrible. And I've heard you 
say he was one of the most peaceable 
men alive. Is it—is Monohan—” 

“We won't discuss Monohan,” Fyfe 
said curtly, “Anyway, there’s no dan- 
ger of him getting hurt.” 

He went into his den and came 
with hat and coat on, At the door 
paused a moment, 

“Don/t worry,” he said 
“Nothing’s going to happen." 

But she stood looking out the win- 
dow after he left, uneasy with a pre- 
science of trouble. She watched with 
a feverish interest the stir that pres- 
ently arose about the bunkhouses. 
That summer a wide space had been 
cleared between bungalow and camp. 


out 
he 


kindly. 


She could see moving lanterns, and 
even now and then hear the voices of 
men calling to each other. Once the 


Panther’s dazzling eye of a searchlight 
swung across the landing, and its beam 
picked out a file of men carrying their 
blankets toward the boat. Shortly after 
that the tender rounded the point. 
Close behind her went the Waterbug, 
and both boats swarmed with men. 
Stella looked and listened until there 
was but a faint thrum far up the lake. 
Then she went to bed, but not to sleep. 
What ugly passions were loosed at the 
lake head she did not know. But on 
the face of it she could not avoid won- 
dering if Monohan had deliberately set 


out to cross and harass Jack lyfe. Be- 
cause of her? That was the question 
which had hovered on her lips that 


evening, one she had not brought her- 
self to ask. Because of her, or be- 
cause of some enmity that far preced- 
ed her? SRe had thought him big 
enough to do as she had done, as Fyfe 
was tactily doing—make the best of a 
grievous matter. 

But if he had allowed his passions 
to dictate reprisals, she trembled for 
the outcome. Fyfe was not a man to 
sit quiet under either affront or injury. 
He would fight with double rancor if 
Monohan were his adversary. 

“Tf anything happens up there, I'll 
hate myself,’’ she whispered, when the 
ceaseless turning of her mind had be- 
come almost unendurable. “I was a 
silly, weak fool to ever let Walter Mon. 
ohan know I cared. And I'll hate him, 
too, if he makes me a bone of conten- 
tion. I elected to play the game the 
only descent way there is to play it. So 
did he. Why can’t he abide by that?” 

Noon of the next day saw the Water- 
bug heave to a quarter mile abeam of 
Couger Point to let off a lone figure 
in her dinghy, and then bore on, driv- 
ing straight and fast for Roaring 
Springs. Stella flew to the landing. 
Mother Howe came puffing at her 
heels. 

“Land’s sake, I been worried to 
death,” the older woman breathed. 
“When men git to quarrelin’ about 
timber you never can tell where they'll 
stop, Mrs Jack. I’ve knowed some wild 
times in the woods in the past.” 

The man in the dink was Lefty 
tiowe. He pulled in beside the float. 
When he stepped up on the planks he 
limped perceptibly. 

“Land alive, what 
Lefty?" his wife cried. 

“Got a rap on the leg with a peevy,” 
he said. “Nothin’ much.” 

“Why did the Waterbug do down 
the lake?” Stella asked breathlessly. 
The man’s face was serious. “What 
happened up there?” 

“There was a fuss,” he 
quietly. “Three or four of 
got beat up so they need _ patchin’. 
Jack's takin’ ‘em down to the hospi- 
tal. Damn that yeller-headed Mono- 
han!” his voice lified suddenly in un- 
controllable anger. “Billy Dale was 
killed this mornin’, mother.” 

Stella felt herself grow sick. Death 
is a small matter when it strikes afar, 
among strangers When it comes to 
one's door! Billy Dale had piloted the 
Waterbug for a year, a chubby round- 


happened yuh, 


answered 
the boys 


faced boy of twenty. a foster-son of 
Mother Howe’s before she had chil- 
dren of her own. Stella had asked 


Jack to put him on the Wat?rbug be- 
cause he was sich a Joval, cheery sort 
of soul and Pilly had been a part of 
every expedition they had taken 
around the lake. She could not think 
of him as a rigid, lifeless lump of clay. 
Why, only the day before he had heen 
laughine and chattering aboard the 
eruiser, going up and down the cabin 


floor on his hands and knees, Jack 
Junior perched trimuphantiy astride 
his back. 


{To Page 18]. 
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“It Has Been My Experience” 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


Some Advice to Grown-ups 


PALCOM WHEELER 


alt with first-class dairy salt, the 
proportions eleven ounces of salt to 
twelve pounds of butter 

Work in salt thoroughly, let stand 


hours, or overnight 


lid on and this lid should be washed 
each day. The butter maker should 
always be careful to wipe off any 
cream that has_ splashed around 


When | grow up 'n’ have some boys venty-four hours or a little less, and bucket above cream after stirring. 
ke te ee ae ts ~ yr floor, we rk pond and your butter is ready To make — good butter the cream 
hen they f get ‘n’ slam the door, for the table or for market. I buy should a oo three days old 
round their apple cores— butter paper by the quantity and find and should always be sour. When the 
i ‘seuse ‘em from their morning t verv useful in marketing butter. ; cream is sour to the extent that it is 
hores Never put butter down in a_ butter this butter will thick or clabber, it is then ripe and 

give ‘em each a bright new dime, ar which has been previously used a long time even ready to churn. : 
vo big pieces Of pi panto without first burying it in the earth very hot water. _i will now explain my process of 
M ys won’. have to go to school, for at least a week. Personally I Butter should be marked ripening. Always put a starter in the 
it ces em to the swimmin’ pool prefer eight or 10-pound jars to the attractive way. One more important cream on account of getting the best 


nstead n’ let ‘em sit up nights 


ornin’s, have grand pillow fights, 


Y’ of ll always let ‘em go 
Barefooted—don't I love it, though!— 
ish the mud between their toes 


arger ones, as I find it keeps fine. 
When jars are full cover with but- 
er paper, pressing it down closely, 
cover with a thick layer of dairy salt, 








which I neglected to 

It should never look pale or 
too yellow, both faults are big factors 
Nobody wants 


flavor possible, for the quicker the 
ripening process is begun the better 
the flavor. I use a starter. By a 


starter I mean a cup of either sour 


: a : sldest cloes place on cover and keep in a cool jooking butter or butter of an orange cream, sour milk, or buttermilk to 

et ‘em wear thelr old , place, but not in a damp cellar. about four gallons of cream. Always 
hen I grow up 'n’ have some boys a ke sure the starter has a good flavor; 
l on't buy silly, baby toys— My Way prints or bricks, } J if it doesn’t it will spoil the flavor of 
ffed cats ‘n’ brown plush Teddy way Wey oiled paper or in neat jars with oiled the butter. Of course in summer it 
be MRS J. H.y WYOMING COUNTY, N Y¥ paper on the top. ripens itself, but in winter it must be 
stuff like that; it aint me a With the method I am going to Having established a good trade for ripened. The cream is kept in a cool 
puy 4 Feet uld learn to dance a jig. give you I have never failed to give your butter I think one ought to have place until he day before churning, 

: n° drum to make some atisfaction to my customers and al- a private name or then it should be warmed. My way 
ways get the “top price,” my only ys try to sell but- of doing this is to set the bucket of 

F p ‘n’ have some boys dificulty being to furnish enough. ter of uniform quality and I think the cream in a dish pan of hot water, 





Do Not Wash Butter 
R.. PICKAWAY COUNTY, ¢ 
é made and sold butter c 
home and have nhac 
( el ho have moved away te 
é hey could not get creamer 
any other kind of butter to come 


evel ea thermometer nor ar 
t method. Just use goo ai 


tle practice and Oe 


‘ ake good butter is 
nen t be kept scrup 
r over milk and cream atte! 
oolet After I separate ream 
from the ! k I save my cream in 
O-f on ar but never put tre 
er ed cream in until it is cold 
he enough is saved to churn I 
ofte ntil it ig ripe. Stirring 
keey the ream from getting 
( op and all ripens alike, : 
n warm eather keep in a coe 
i e and in cold weather in a warm 
1 © till ready to churn, then a 
of place intil cool, then churn 
\ en butter is gathered take 
it all milk with a paddle 
ad set away till solid, then work 
froin Then you will have good 
f ored t ter But do not wash 
for t poils flavor and it will not 





sutter Making 
SUFFOLK COUNTY, N ¥ 


¢ past decade I have 


First I believe we should use abso- 
ute cleanliness in milking, so that 
he cream when separated should be 

pure as possible Everything con- 
ected with milk or cream must be 
ery clean and free from any foreign 


©dor Il always keep my cream cov- 


ed so that no dust can reach it 
e waiting to be churned. After 


rest will take care of 





Have Plenty of 


to do is to be sup- 











whieh is kept on the stove. The 
cream should be stirred continually 
until it has reached 6S degrees, then 
teke it out of the water and let stand 
in a room of about that temperature 
until it is ripe. Be sure to stir the 
cream occasionally during this ripen- 
ing process. It should ripen in from 
12 to 18 hours. It is now ready to 
churn. 

Before starting to churn, the churn, 
butter bowl and paddle should be 
thoroughly washed with hot water 
and cleaner; they should then be 
sealded twice and cooled with clear, 
cold water. The cream should be 
churned until granules of butter 
form. The buttermilk is then drained 
off and the butter is washed two or 
three times with cold water. Salt 
is added to taste, well mixed in, and 
the butter then set in a cold place 
for four or five hours. The butter is 
now ready to work. It should be 
worked until the water is all out and 
then molded into one pound prints. 

Now just another word about the 
Starter. The butter maker will find 
there will be times when she _ will 
have trouble in getting a good 
starter. It is then necessary to make 
a new one. To do this take a quart 
of fresh milk, and cool it down to 34 
degrees. In the meantime heat some 
buttermilk to boiling point in order 
to kill that undesirable bacteria. Now 
take a tablespoon of this whey and 
add it to the quart of fresh milk and 
again heat to 6S degrees and hold at 
this temperature until sour, stirring 
occasionally to hasten process of 










































































Nent srad of butter ripening. It is now ready to use as 
‘ excetien rradce ‘ ie oe ACT 
ons one and two cows, and as we a new starter. 
‘ eparator, have set my milk 
in 7 e, skimming ' ; the =e c : The Making of Good Butter 
ent t¢ I hours The secre ot 
grade butter is pure air and per- MRS F. T. F., CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 
t eanliness of everything with . , 
- ‘ milk. ere am and butter LILACS OF MEMORY 4 - Big = my Bagh nape Page = 
ontact, from te stable t Arthur Wallace Peach stables in a clean and sanitary con- 
' y } use t Ss mar- . 848 
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portant one ’ . One gentle flower-face. ing them, except the churn and other 
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well, also stir the cream occasionally 
while it is ripening. 

I prefer to churn the cream at 
sixty degrees, and do not calculate to 
let it get above that while ripening. 
But some differ on that point. A good 
dairy thermometer can be procured 
for twenty-five or thirty cents. 

Seald the churn with boiling water, 
then cool with cold water before put- 
ting in the cream. Add a little salt, 
about a heaping tablespoon to twenty 
quarts of cream, and what coloring 
is necessary. In summer sometimes 
none is needed. If you use a revolv- 
ing churn, which is preferable to the 
cld-fashioned dash churn, be sure and 
remove the cork and let the gas es- 
cape after you begin to churn. Usual- 
ly it won’t need venting more than 
tavice. 

When the butter has formed about 
the size of small peas, stop churning, 
draw off the buttermilk and wash in 
two waters, using good, pure water. 

The butter bowl and ladle or butter 
worker should be scalded, cooled and 
ready for the butter. Weigh the but- 
ter and salt, allowing one ounce of 
salt to one pound of butter, or a trifle 
more if one wishes. I think one 
ounce sufficient. Always use fine salt. 
Work the salt in a little, spread a 
clean cloth over the butter and let 
stand several hours; then work again 
until the salt is evenly distributed and 
the butter is not streaked or mottled. 
Do not overwork, as that spoils the 
grain. 

The 
or make 
This is the 


ready to pack 
into prints, as one desires. 
“up-to-date” method of 
butter making. 3ut if one uses the 
old-fashioned method of setting the 
milk, good butter may still be made. 
{In warm weather skim the milk as 
cold weather, if 


butter is now 


soon as thick. In 
it doesn’t thicken, skim it before it 
zets old. Do not allow the milk to 


the cream to get 
Never al- 
as it 


become bitter or 
spotted before skimming. 
low cream to become chilled, 
will be difficult to churn it. 





Emergency Iceless Refrigerator 
DALE R. VAN WORN 
winter the ice crop was un- 
usually poor, so that the middle of 
summer found us suddenly without 
ice, and the cream and milk for the 
table turning sour within ten hours. 
In this unfortunate and _ incon- 
venient we would doubtless have 


One 


way 





8342—Tailored Shirtwaist 


managed to pass the rest of the sum- 
mer, but a little experiment tried on 
the part of one of the boys gave us 
the use of a wholly satisfactory place 
in which to keep the milk and butter. 

Had the well been provided with a 
shallow curbing that would have done, 
but as it was, neither had we such a 
well, nor even conditions which would 
permit the use of water as a cooling 
element. 

But this is the way the trick was 
done: The auger posthole digger was 
titted with an eight-foot length of 
small pipe, in fact, it had been alread; 
used for digging deep postholes, and 

hole bored in the floor of the cel- 
lar to a depth of seven or eight feet. 
\t that depth the ground was always 
moist and, consequently, cold. Two 
small ropes tied to a short stick 
across the hole suspended the dishes 
of milk and butter. 

That was several years ago, but it 
works as well today as it did then. It 
never dries out. 





For Madame 


When it comes to a_ selection of 
waists there is nothing which can 
rival the tailored shirtwaist for 
smartness and appropriateness. The 


plaited fronts of the waist shown in 
No 8342 give it a softness of line 
which is very becoming. The center 
front closing is trimmed with three 
‘arge buttons, and the convertible 


ollar may be worn open or buttoned 
snugly about the throat. 
tion ‘long shirtwaist 
finished 


The regula- 
sleeves may be 
with either of two _ styles 





8334—Made of Embroidery Fleuncing 


of cuffs, one plain, and the other 
matching the collar in outline. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 36 to 42 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards 36-inch mate- 


rial with %3 yard 30-inch contrast- 
ing goods. 
8356—Ladies’ Waist 

The collar alone would be enough 
to make this waist distinctive, but it 
also has the new square neck as 
another good feature. The waist is 
made in the most popular style for 


this type of semi-tailored shirtwaist, 
with the fronts gathered to the back 
which extends over in shallow yok 
effect. The sleeves are set in without 


fullness and if the long sleeves ars 
chosen, they are finished with a deep 
cuff of the same material as the wais! 


turned back cuff ot 
the material to match the collar. The 
short sleeves are finished , with «a 
deep cuff. The flat collar is square 
at the back. The pattern is cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure 
The 36-inch size requires 1% yards 
36-inch material with *4 yard 30-inct 
contrasting goods. 
8334—Ladies' Corset Cover 


—with a narrow, 


This new summer corset cover 
suitable for embroidery flouncing, and 
is very easy to make. The edge of the 
neck is perfectly straight, and it is 
drawn in slightly on a ribbon. A 


circular, fitted peplum holds the cor- 
set cover in place at the waistline. 
but it may be discarded if preferred 
A shield-shaped piece of the embroid- 


ery may be added to conceal the 
dress shield, as shown in sketch, but 
this is also optional. The small front 
view shows the corset cover made up 


in plain white material and trimmed 
with a dainty Val insertion and edg- 


ing. The pattern is cut in sizes 54 to 
42 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 2% yards 16-inch 
flouncing with 1 yard edging. 1 yard 
beading and 314 yards ribbon. 

Price of any pattern 10 cents. Or- 


der by number from our Pattern De- 
partment, care of this paper, being 
sure to state size. 





More Good Cake Recipes 
Orange Sponge Cake 

When eggs are plenty my favorite 
cake is as cheap as any, as it calls for 
no butter or milk and makes a large 
cake that is surely delicious. I hav 
had many calls for the recipe from vis- 
itors after sampling it. Two cups 
sugar, yolks of 5 eggs, juice and grat- 
ed rind of 1 orange, put this in a cup 
and fill with cold water until you have 


% cup juice. Two teaspons baking 
powder sifted in 2 cups flour, whit« 
of 5 eggs beaten and added Filling 


White of 1 egg beaten, juice and grat- 
ed rind of 1 orange. Stir thick with 
confectionery sugar. If you have a 
juicy orange this will make filling and 
icing. too.—[{Mrs C. B. T., Steuben 
County, N Y. 
Crumb Cake 

Sift 2 cups of flour and 2 teaspoons: 
of baking powder in a basin; add 1% 
cups of sugar and % cup of butter 
Mix and rub with the hands to a mix- 
ture that looks like crumbs, Take out 
% cup of these crumbs and set to on: 
side. Then add to mixture in bowl < 
well-beaten eggs and % cup of sweet 
milk. Beat until smooth, then flavor 
to taste and turn into long buttered 
pan or two small ones. Sprinkle the 
remaining crumbs over top of cake 
and bake in a moderate oven. This 
cake requires no frosting and is espe- 
cially good to serve with ice cream.— 
{Mrs H. B. Collins, Morris County, N J. 

Rosemary Cake 

Two cups of granulated sugar. not 
quite 2-3 cup of butter or a vegetable 
oll, 3 cups of flour, 1 cup of sweet 
milk, 5 eggs and 3 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder; when mixed put 2-3 of 
the mixture in 2 tins; te the remain- 
ing 1-3 add 3 tablespoons of molasses. 
% teaspoon of cloves, tea- 


of cinnamon and 1 cup 
of raisins, seeded and chopped. Bake 
this in third tin. Put the 3 layers to- 
gether with vhe dark in the center 
with frosting between and on top. 
[Mary Rose, Scioto County, O. 
Presto Cake 

In a pan put 1 cup of flour, 1 cup 
of sugar and 1 teaspoon of baking 
powder. In measuring cup melt a 
lump of butter the size of a walnut, 
add an unbeaten egg and fill up with 
milk. Turn this into pan and stir 
well. Bake as a loaf and frost, or 
bake in layers and put together with 
filling. Pour % into cake tin, add 1 
tablespoon of cocoa to the remainder 
and pour over first half, and it is a 
marble cake. Pour into shallow pan 
and sprinkle with spice, and it is a 
good coffee cake. Add nuts for a 
nut cake or nuts and fruit for a fruit 


spoon 





cake.—[Mrs R. 8S. Andrus, Bradford 
County, Pa. . 
Eggless, Milkless and Butterless 


One cup of white sugar, 1 cup of 
hot water, 2 cups of seeded raisins, 
1% cup of lard, 4% grated nutmeg, % 
teaspoon of salt, 1 teaspoon of cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon cf ground cloves, 
cup of ground nut meats. Boil to- 
gether three minutes, then add 2 
cups of flour, % teaspoon of baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon of soda dissolved 
in a little hot water. Bake in a very 
slow oven.—[Elizabeth Harned, Erie 
County, Pa. 

Southern Fruit Cake 

One cup of sugar, 1 cup of butter, 
1 cup of molasses, % cup of sour 
cream, 3 cups of flour, 3 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon of salt, % teaspoon of baking 


soda, 1 teaspoon of powdered cinna- 
mon, 1 cup of seeded raisins, %4 cup 
of currants, 4 teaspoon of grated 
a fem 
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No 547—Forty-Cent Bargain Package 


nutmeg, 
cloves, 14 teaspoon 
spice. Cream butter 
together, add molasses, 
soda, eggs well beaten, 
and fruit. Mix well and 
cake tin and bake in a slow oven 
one and one-half hours. This is our 
favorite fruit cake, as it has no citron 


AAAS 


teaspoon of powdered 
of powdered all- 
and sugar 
cream, flour, 
salt, spices 
turn into 


in it. f thought I would like to send 
it along for others that do not care 
for citron in their fruit cakes.—[ Miss 


Mary Maxfield, Monroe County, N Y,. 
Easy Cake 


One large coffee cup of flour, 1 
teacup of sugar, a pinch of salt, 2 
level teaspoons of baking powder. 


Sift all together three times. Break 
2 eges in a coffee cup, add flavoring. 
» tablespoons of melted butter, and 
fill up cup with sweet milk. Beat all 
thoroughly together, bake in a mod- 
erate oven. This makes a two-layer 
cake, nice with any filling, or a plain 
loaf cake.—[Mrs C. E. Aldrich, On- 
tario County, N Y 

Graham Cracker Cake (No Flour) 

One cup of sugar. % cup of butter. 
% cup of milk, 5 eggs, 21 graham 
crackers (crushed fine), 2 teaspoons 
baking powder, Vi, cup of chopped nut 
meats. Bake in loaf {Loda W. Chace, 
Tioga County, Pa 


Saw” 
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Your Garden and Its Product 


Plant more, use more, can more 


Z 
NK 


N 
S 


Fifty cents will be paid for new 
or especially good ideas, either on 
care of the garden in the summer, 
or recipes for use — present and 
future—of the products of the 
garden and orchard. Be sure to 
send in at least two weeks before 
seasonable. Household Editor, 
care of this paper. 


Canning Rhubarb 


LHTOUGH rhubarb is 

fruit, yet it takes the place, 

is a valuable addition to the 
diet the yc Xr around, and it is a wise 
woman wt not. only uses it in the 
spring, but lans to put away enough 
for pies and sauces during the later 
months. 

Possessing as it does decidedly !ax- 
ative qualities, it should be more 
freely used than it is by most fami- 
lies at present. Because of its high 
acid content it is very easy to can. If 
fruit is searce, rhubarb can be used 
in proportion of a third to a_ half, 
with all kinds of berries, and the re- 
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sult will be eminently satisfactory, 
both for pie and sauce. 
The stalks are not as tart after 


they commence to ripen, so as a rule 
the greener, more acid kind is used 
for pies, and the riper stalks as sauce. 
In both cases ‘the canning process is 
the same. The selected stalks should 
be washed, given a one-minute 
blanch, plunged in boiling water, 
plunged for a minute in cold, then 
peeled or scraped, cut into pieces and 
packed tightly in jars. 

For pie filling, boiling water or a 
thin syrup should be added. For 
sauces, use a heavier syrup. Rubbers 
should then be placed on and the 
tops turned around once. Place in 
wash boiler or whatever container you 
use for the cold process method on 
a rack or boards or something to 
keep the glasses from the bottom of 
the container. Cover with water and 


sterilize frem the time the water 
starts to boil for two hours Re- 
move, tighten the tops and the 
product is finished. Examine the 


next day to be sure the seal is com- 


plete, but never tighten after cool, 
beeause it breaks the seal. If you 
use a steam pressure or pressure 
cooker outfit, ten minutes. will be 


long enough. 
Cold Water Method 

Many can by the cold water meth- 
od for pie filling. Slice the rhubarb 
and pack in jars, adding cold water 
until the jar is completely full. Put on 
rubbers and tops and seal at once 
withcut sterilization. Jars and uten- 
sils should have been previously ster- 
ilized, and the rhubarb should be 
handled with a sterile fork, rather 
than with hands, to avoid contamina- 
tion 

Only green acid rhubarb will keep 
successfully by this method, and even 
then the jar should be occasionally 
examined to see if the rhubarb is 
keeping, for at times some of them 
do not. For this reason the cold 
water method is not as practical as 
the other, and for sauces, which must 
be cooked first, anyway, it possesses 
no advantage. 

Rhubarb does not make good jelly, 
but combines well with other fruits 
for jams and marmalades. 

Rhubarb Marmalade 


Five pounds of rhubarb, 5 pounds 
of sugar, 2 pounds of figs and 2 
lemons. Cut up rhubarb, let stand 
overnight with sugar, add in morn- 
ing figs chopped, juice of lemon and 
vellow part of peel put through meat 
zrinder. Cook until thick. 





Bargain Package 


At this time of year we take our 
accumulated short lengths of linen 
and crashes and group them up into 
lots, each lot having eight stamped 
pieces and two perforated patterns. 

rhis is a fine opportunity to an- 
ticipate your wants for’ little things 
for next Christmas in stamped pieces. 

This bargain package contains 
nothing undesirable, and most of the 
pieces are on pure linen. The list of 
items follows: 

One 10-inch white linen 
Sx12-inch tan linen oval doily, 2 
white linen sachets, 2 oyster crash 
napkin rings, 2 six-inch linen doilies, 
1 perforated pattern for pillow case 
or searf end, with scalloped edge, 1 
perforated pattern for end of guest 
towel. This package will be sent 
postpaid for only 40 cents. The two 
perforated patterns alone are worth 
the full price asked for all. 


doily, 1 





Do not worry too much as te what 
people will think of you after you are 
dead; they will have ever so many 
other matters to contemplate. 















saprearing Ironing Board 


Kk. RICHARDSON 

A oning board that folds ip 

wall case is one of the teature 

ke the home of Myr Jot 
old of Boone low: eonvenient 

t board can be gotten reac fc 
‘ t mply opening the doo! in 
he w l nd lowering it into place, 
nel while it is not in use j not 
i the way of other operations about 
he ‘ ‘ Onee the board is tolded 














fenmvenient Ironing Board 
I d put away, the only sign of its 
pres © about the house is the neat, 
ell nished cabinet door on the wall 
< d hardly prove objectionable 
TOM, 
besides furnishing storage for the 
‘ “tz board, the door of the cabinet 
fitted with hooks on the inside, 
ere many articles used constantly 
bout the room and during ironing 
be kept away from dust and in 
rder arrangement Mrs Arnold is 
woman about 5 feet and 4 inches 
l, and her ironing board is placed 
nehes from the floor, at which 
hight she finds it very suitable to 
work over 
- 


: Health in the Home 


L.. wait 
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Blood Purifiers 
ELEANOR MELLEN 
[Continued.] 
the white 

the little 
body, there 
sort 
the 

our 


blood cor- 
scavengers 
is another 
of first 
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with the 
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reason 
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ri d that sulphur is a 
the idea used to 
‘ that anything py 
eeable for body or was 
especially beneficial None 
ever “purified the 
search for them n- 
‘ a certain craving of the 
ised by the effort of the body 
apt itself t climatic é 
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soul 


things 
cod but the 
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all have a hazy idea of the 
mau as a people dwelling in 
from the snow, clad in f 
d ving on whale-meat and blub- 
also picture the inhabitants 
* tropics in a state of nature, 
basking in the sunshine and fed 
principally by cocoanut palms, date, 
nd bread-fruit trees, which oblic- 
gly drop their products the lap 
f the eater We never imagine the 
t bber-eater suddenly transported to 
t te-palm environment, while the 
and indolent eater of figs don: 
and goes to gaze at icebergs. Vet 
s exactly what happens to us in 
mewhat modified degree. and it 
wonder that our bodies find 
ulty in adjustment One of 
marvelous things about the 
hody that it adjusts itself 
ene nd quickly it does 
( \e climatic change 
everal months we have 
and heated home 
othe often worn fur 
eate hearty and fatty foods 
body heat. From that meth- 
we now enter a period of 
outdoor life, thin coverings and 
we ought to eat—food 
t-producing power. This 
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gc, but the gcering and late spring 
uddenly plunges us into sum- 
mer heat is apt to leave us feeling 
ogy,” played out,” and with that 
“tired feeling.” Then people rush to 
he medicine bottle for “spring bit- 
ters " and the worse it tastes the bet- 
ter they think it If most of the 
medicine bottles on closet shelves 
wer smashed and the contents 
peured down the sink, the American 
people would be better off, vastly bet- 
ter off, in pocketbook and body both 
provided they did not buy any 
more 
Change the food. For the blub- 
ber of winter diet, or what corre- 


sponds to it, change to the fruits and 
vegetables of summer, and _ since 
those are not yet mature in these 
early spring months, use what nature 
suggestively provides, greens of all 
sorts, like dandelion and spinach. 
People who come here from Europe 
often know the uses of many wild 
greens that we native-born Ameri- 
eans have never learned. It would be 
well if we did. As a rule, country 
people do not eat salads, but salads 
are among the very best spring foods, 


provided little or no oil is used in 
the dressing. The custom of the 
Catholic church in ordering Lent is 


splendid thing physically, although 
not ordained for that purpose, be- 
cause it limits the eating of meat at 
st the time when the body needs 
change from a meat diet to one 
less heavy. In the northern part of 
United States it would do more 
good in this regard if it came a 
month later, however 

The question, “Do T need 
thing to purify my blood?” if asked 
at this time of year may always be 
answered in the affirmative. You do; 
we all do; but it must not come out 
of a bottle; we must eat at the 
family table. 


to 


the 


some- 


it 


High Blood Pressure 

Ss. L. MeD. writes: 1, When blood 
pressure gets high, is there danger of 
paralysis or apoplexy? 2. What causes 
this high pressure? 3. Is it what we 
eat? 4. If is there a course of diet 
to keep it down? 

1 Yes, 


e Very many things, among them 
overwork, worry, several diseases, 
high living, excitement. Some people | 
are apparently more liable to this 
trouble than others. 

3. Eat sparingly of meat, milk and 
eges, but rather take fruits, vege- 
tables, soups, cereals, breads in mod- 
eration. Above all, do not allow con- 
stipation to occur. Many people live 
very comfortably for years with ex- 
tremely high blood pressure, so do not 
worry about it. 


May Be Wax 


G. K. writes: I have a constant buz- 
zing in my ears, which seems to _ be 





so, 





worse when I get a cold. I am a young 
man and am married. Do you think 
that it will affect my hearing after a 
while, and will you please tell me what 
to do? 
You 
who can 
ears, and 
cannot 
reach 
trouble 
think 


had better go to a physician, 
if there is wax in your 
so, can get it out. You 
yourself or safely try to 
might easily make the 
you describe. I do not 
it is anything serious, but a 
young man with a family cannot 
afford to take chances with anything 
that might affect his earning capacity. | 

Migrain. | 
What 


see 
if 

it 

It 
that 


see 


it 





Ss. M. B. 
headaches? 
Blind headaches are usually mi- 
erair, easier to name than to tell the | 
‘ se. Often a weekly clearing-out | 
of the bowels, continued for some | 
time will cure them if they h»ve not 
become a habit. Young people some- 

times outgrow them. 


writes: causes blind | 
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The Patriotic Hoe 
EMMA MAYHEW WHITING 
{A dialog for six young giris] 
The curtain rises upon the girls in 
two groups facing each other. A 
large American flag is conspicuously 
placed at the rear of the stage They 
sive the flag the familiar salute, “I 
give my head and my heart to my 
country; one country, one language, 
one flag!” 
AVIS: 
Old Glory we 
Now what's 
world? 


unfurled; 
to help 


here 
bit” 


have 
“our the 
ROSALIE: 
We've 
NORAIL: 
I'm 
For 
In spite 


met to plan what we can do. 





too young and so are you 
patriotic works it seems, 

of all our hopes and dreams. 
ROSALIE | 
Radic 
both 


learn 
Mother 


I'm 

But 
AVIS 

I'd like to be in Brother's 

When up into the air he 

In latest Hydro-aeroplane 
NANCY: 

I'd carry 


crazy to 


Dad and 


say “no. 
boots, 
shoots, 


food across the Main! 


makes me shudder! 
Tl instea 


the Army. just 


? 
d 


like 





Would join Ted. 














tITA: 

And I could think of nothing worse. 
RiTA and NORAH 

I'd like to be a Red Cross nurse. 
NORAH : 

But all such hopes are vain, alas! 
RITA 

I tried to join the First Aid class, 


But I was much too young, they said. 
My oldest sister joined instead, 
And daily practices on me! 

Her bandages you ought to see! 


She does me up from head to toe; 

I like more active work, you know. 
NANCY: 

For teaching, Mother has a gift 

And holds a weekly class in Thrift. 

She practices her Art on us! 

We surely would not make a fuss, 


For we deplore a woeful waste. 
But “calories” have such a taste! 
(They laugh) 
And, Rita, I with you agree, 
Such passive work does not suit me. 
ROSALIE: 


My Dad is planting spuds and wheat, 
And such-like for the World to eat. 
SUSAN: 
My Daddy, too, sows seeds galore, 
Although he should plant less, 
more. 

He’s filled with patriotic fire, 
But where are helpers for the hire? 
To thin the plants, the moisture keep, 
And hoe the weeds out by the heap? 


not 


AVIS: 
But farming’s not our problem, Sue. 
We met to see what we could do. 
NORAN : 


Why, yes. within the words you speak. 

The inspiration that we seek! 

One moment—now, our place, I know. 

[Exit] 

(Girls stand watching until she re- 
turns with hoe for each one.) 

Here's the answer girls, a hoe! 

They all seize a hoe and group in 
center of stage to sing: Air—‘Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp.” 

Tramp, tramp, tramp the 

marching, 

Out into the fields we go, 


girls are 
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Hunger shall not haunt the land, 

For we'll lend a helping hand; 

Cheer the flag, and wield the patriotic 

hoe! 

Norah steps to one side and gives a 
few military commands which the 
ether girls execute, using hoe as a 
rifle. She then commands, “Right 
Shoulder, Arms! Forward, March!” 
They march around the stage with 
military precision and exit. 


Big Timber 
{From Page 15.] 

“What happened?” she cried wildly. 
“Tell me, quick.” 

“It's quick told,” Howe said grimly, 
“We were ready at daylight. Mono- 
han’s got a hard crew, and they 
jumped us as soon as we started to 
clear the channel. So we cleared them, 
first. It didn’t take so long. Three 
of our men was used bad, and there’s 
plenty of sore heads on both sides. 
But we did the job. After we got them 
on the run, we blowed up their swift- 
ers an’ piles with giant. Then we be- 
gun to put the cedar through. Billy 
was on the bank when somebody shot 
him from across the river. One mercy, 
he never knew what hit him. An’ 
you'll never come so close bein’ a 
widow again, Mrs Fyfe, an’ not be. 
That bullet was meant for Jack, I fig- 
ure. He was sittin’ down. Billy was 
standin’ right behind him watchin’ the 
logs go through. Whoever he was, he 
shot high, that’s all. There, mother, 
don't cry. That don’t heip none. 
What's done’s done.” 

Stella turned and walked up to the 
house, stunned. She could not credit 
bloodshed, death. Always in her life 
both had been things remote. And as 
the real significance of Lefty Howe's 
story grew on her, she shuddered. It 
lay at her door, equally with her and 
Monohan, even if neither of their 
hands had sped the bullet—an indirect 
responsibility but gruesomely real te 


her. 
[To Be Continued.]} 


















It’s complete. Four burner stove, 


drop of oil into clean, odorless heat. 





(Principal Offices) 


New York Albany 





JUST PULL the DAMPER 
and FORGET ABOUT IT 


The heat retained and sealed in the specially constructed oven of the 
No. 27 New Perfection Oil Cook Stove does the rest. 


retaining oven all combined in one range-like stove. You can use the 
burners for grate surface cooking; or, if you want to bake, you can pre- 
heat the oven, then completely extinguish the flame and finish the 
cooking with the heat retained. Cheaper than coal or gas, 


It’s the Long Blue Chimney that makes it possible, by turning every. 


Plenty of hot water whenever you want it if you use the New 
Perfection Kerosene Water Heater. Ask your dealer for booklet. 


To get the best results use SOCONY Kerosene. 
STANDARD OIL CO. of NEW YORK 


Buffalo 







cabinet, warming shelf and heat- 














Boston 
































2 PAIR 


LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are_ large, 
beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains, 
2% yds. long, ele- 
gant patterns, 
handsome wide 
borders, firm, well- 
finished edge. Suit- 
able for parlor, sit- 
ting-room or cham- 
ber. Write for 25 
cakes Castile soap 


to sell at 1 a 
cake. When sold, 
return our $2.50 


and we send you 
TWO PAIRS of 
these handsome 
lace curtains. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 
Dept.286, Concord Jet, Mass 








Select th 


sizes in the famous “* 
line. We send it on approval and 
30 DAYS TRIAL, Jreight paid 


e bicycle you 


By ~ By | —— 






to your town. turn it if not 
pleased and the trial costs you 
nothing, 


Write at once for large 
illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of bicycles, tires and 

supplies, and particularsof most 
marvelous offer ever made on @ 
bicycle. You will be astonished at 
our aca remar' terma. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted 


ycles, Tires and Sundri our 
big catalog. Do Business direct with the 
bieycle house in America. not buy 
hat we can do. 


CYCLE COMPANY 





Dept. m-76 Chicago 
That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Mode! for 


PATENTS se secs Sect 


free. Watson E. Coleman. Patent Lawyer, Washingion 0. & 


















gee Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 





paid-up subscriber; 











Tires Out 

At last I have received the 50x3-inch 
easing from the Liberty Tire & Supply 
“o. I am glad to get the matter closed 
ind something for my money. I am very 
hankful for the service American Agri- 
culturist has rendered me_in getting 
them to settle.—[Boyd S. Ely, Branch- 
ville, N J. a 

Connected with the above item is 2 
tale of delay and substitution. Sub- 
scriber sent $20.40 to Liberty Tire & 
Supply Co, 102 Chambers street, New 
York city, but although he waited 
patiently could not receive the goods 
ordered. Orange Judd Service Bureau 
brought pressure to bear and, in 
bunches, they sent the items from the 
original order until only one tire re- 
mained undelivered. They finally told 
our client that prices of tires had 
risem sinee he put in his order (re- 
member the order was held up by 
hem) and offered him a nonskid 
United States tire at $10. He sent in 
enough money to add to his credit 
ind make up the new amount. In- 
stead of furnishing him the standard 
tire he had ordered, they finally sent 
him a tire which he had never seen 
idvertised. Would such treoatment 
rend to bring in repeat orders? After 
1. man has been stung once, does he 
invite similar treatment in the same 


place? 





Plain Nerve 

The Merchants post card company, 
Leeds Junction, Me, sent 10 of their 
sample Easter cards to J, P. subject to 
his order for immediate delivery. He 
had not ordered any cards from them at 
iny time. Later he received a bill from 
hem for $1, also an office fee from 
stone & Stone, a collection agency of 
\uburn, Me, for $1, which they asked 
him to remit within a week.—[R. M., 
thio, 

We advise J. P. to pay no attention 
o this scheme for getting his money. 
in our opinion, it is both morally and 
egally wrong to send goods unsolic- 
ted and then try to put a person to 
he trouble of either paying for them 
vv of sending them back. Send a postal 
notifying them to come and then take 
he goods away. People who prac- 
iced somewhat similar collection 
schemes through the mails have got- 
en into serious trouble. The Everitts 
were sent to Atlanta penitentiary. 





Parting with Your Money 


a man comes into your commu- 
and leases your land for the 
purpose of prospecting for oil, don’t 
get the notion that there is any assur- 


if 


uly 


nee of finding oil or gas, and don't 
© too keen in spending money for 
promotion expenses. Usually there 


is some kind of stock proposition at- 
‘ached to these activities. 

We know of gas and oil companies 
who are at this moment booming 
prospecting activities, and are leasing 
land in corn belt communities where 
no gas or oil of commercial value 
ever has been found, although wells 
have been drilled nearly 2000 feet 
deep at times gone by in the endeavor 
to seeure proper water supply. Buy- 
ng stock in an oil company that 
vants to prospect in a community of 
this kind and paying $10 a share for 
it, looks to us like the parting of the 
preverbial fool from his money. 


Steals Widow's Mite 


if you will pass this letter into the 
hands of the widow or some near rela- 
tive of the late Mr John Blank, who 
died in your city recently, it may de- 
velop into the collecting of some mone 
for the heirs left by the deceased. t 
will thank you very much to assist me 
in getting in touch with some of the 
heirs that I can take same up with 
them.—[A. Schemer, Big City, U S A. 


The above letter, except for a few 
hanges, was sent to the postmaster 
of the town and eventually found its 
way into the hands of a relative of 
the deceased. This relative, after a 





shewt correspondence, sighed a con- 
tratt agreeing to give Mr Schemer 
50% of all money obtained from an 


insurance company which was felay- 
ing adjustment on a policy held by the 
deceased, This contract specified that 
Schemer could either compromise 


A 


will be entitled to this free service by 
becoming a subscriber. 
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settle 
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or, if not such, you 
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or sue. This meant he could 
with the insurance company for 
amount he wanted‘to and could then 
retain one-half of this for himself. In- 
stead of turning a willing ear to such 
propositions, it will pay better to al- 
low the insurance company a reason- 
able length of time to make settle- 
ment. If they delay longer than you 
believe is right, send all the facts of 
the matter to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau and we will help you to the best 
of our ability. 


Old Friend in New Clothes 

I saw a puzzle advertisement in a 
paper, worked out the puzzle, sent it in 
and was advised that I had the correct 
solution and that as a prize, the At- 
lanta realty company of Baltimore. Md, 
would send me deed to a lot upon re- 
ceipt of $7.50. Is this all right and is 
it safe to send money to this company? 
J. C. M. 

This is a variation of schemes 
have described a number of times. We 
consider it safe to send the $7.50 to 
this company if you want to part with 
your cash for one of their lots. Prob- 
ably they will furnish you the deed. 
How do you know but this concern 
bought up a barren waste at $8 to $2U 
an aere and are selling it to suckers at 
$7.50 per lot, 20x100 feet. 





we 





No Remedy 

You may receive circulars about the 
“original Hindo formula” for remov- 
ing superfluous hair. This treatment 
is supposed to be offered to suffering 
womankind by a lady of high, social 
position in English society, who only 
comes down from her exalted station 
to bring happiness to sufferers. Of 
course, the $5 which she charges for 
a treatment has no attraction to 
her. She wishes to ‘“‘do people good.”’ 

From the complaints received from 
various subscribers who had thrown 
away money for this preparation it 
would seem that the stuff does not 
work right in this country and fails 
to live up to the claims of the seller. 
The only thing removed in each case 
seems to be 85, and apparently this ts 
gone for good! 


Helpful Hints 

L. M.: It is not part of the investi- 
gations conducted by the postoffice 
department to make collections from 
firms or individuals against whom 
complaint is made of using the mails 
fraudulently. Its job is to prevent the 
use of the mails for such purposes, 
and if the evidence warrants, to assist 
in the prosecution of the individuals 
in the federal courts 








G. N. V. M. Don’t pay $15 to any 
patent specialty concern merely to be- 
gin work on your model, without hav- 
ing a specific understanding as to what 
the finished product would cost. Some 
of these concerns claim it is impos- 
sible to tell this in advance, but they 
should be able to give you reasonably 
accurate estimate or at least a max- 
imum. Drawings not models, are used 
in the patent office. Negotiate direct 
with manufacturers. Spend your 
money direct with the patent office at 
Washington with a reputable patent 


lawyer rather than an_  investor’s 
agency. Shun all concerns that ask an 
advance fee for trying to sell your 
patent. 


If anyone claims to represent Ber- 
mard Magazine Co of Baltimore and 
thereby offers you periodicals at cut 
prices, put him down as a fake, fraud 
and swindler. The Baltimore postoffice 
is unable to locate any such concern 
in that city. Letters addressed to it are 
returned unclaimed. The name is not 
in the city directory. Under the new 
Postal regulations, it will be almost 
impossible to offer periodicals at any- 
thing like the cut prices heretofore 
put out by some publishers. 





T. J. Westgate is still advertising 
for men to sell farm tractors. He is 
the Atlanta representative of the 
Ebert-Duryea tractor scheme which 
has been repeatedly exposed in this 
column. Wo afivertisement of that 
concern would be allowed in our col- 


umns. Its scheme has been to sell 
“ponds” to men who want to act as 
agént for its tractor. Whether it has 
been able to build any machine as 


yet, and whether the machine is prac- 
tical have not yet been determined to 
our satisfaction. Some of the original 
promoters of the scheme have been 
dismissed. Westgate’s statement made 
in the public press some weeks ago to 
the effect that 8t Chicago banks have 


underwritten some millions of that 
concern’s securities is not true. Any 
subscriber who is urged to put his 


hard earned money into this scheme, 
will do well to write American Agri- 
eulturist for our full report of the 
Fbert-Duryea Traetor Co 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to Any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


[ received check from the Western 
Maryland railroad in full payment for 
damage to shipment of apple butter. I 
wish to thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for all they have done for me. 
[P. A. Brugh, Rockwood, Pa. 
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Dirtv Radiators Hold Heat 
ALVAIL Il, PULVER 


To secure best results from an auto- 
mobile cooling system the _ radiator 
cells are kept free of foreign matter, 
particularly when driving over muddy 
or dusty roads. In a long trip the ac- 
cumulation of dust, dirt and mud pel- 
lets, driven to a lodging place by the 
motion of the car, seriously impairs 
radiation. They retain heat which the 
radiator core would ordinarily expel. 
tadiators become so tightly packed 
with dirt that they do not reduce the 
temperature of the water system. 

A good way to avoid this trouble is 


to wash the dirt out with a_ hose. 
Raise the bonnet and turn the hose 
so that the water flows from the in- 


side of the radiator to the outside. 
This avoids getting the magneto and 
wires of the ignition system wet and 
causing other trouble. If all the for- 
eign matter is removed the car will 
cool much better. At stopping places 
where it is not possible to get a hose, 
the radiator may be brushed off with 
a broom or stiff brush, which will 
help considerably. 





Getting After Sheep Dogs—Dogs 
killed sheep valued at nearly $50,000 
on Pa farms last year. 
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T last the American farmer oc- 
cupies his rightful place in the 
esteem of the world. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, bankers and city 
dwellers of all kinds heretofore have 
taken their food for granted and 
have overlooked the man behind 
the plow—the man who feeds them. 


Conditions today are such that the 
producer of foodstuffs is recognized 
as the mightiest force—not only in 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
nations of the world but in the 
very existence of nations and their 


peoples. 


A noticeable feature of the situa- 
tion, which has shown the Ameri- 
can farmer to be on a high moral 
plane as well as holding an import- 
ant industrial place is the fact that he 
hasnot taken advantage of conditions 
to extort unreasonable prices from 
his fellow Americans. He has pe- 
triotically increased his production 
in order to prevent famine prices 
instead of keeping production down 
to force prices up. 


He has shamed the food speculator 
—though unfortunately his example 
has not been followed by all manu- 
facturers—particularly among the 





The Eyes of lisiautinn 
Turned on Her Farmers 


many big manufacturers in this 
country have followed the farmer's 


lead. 


One of the most noticeable cases 
among those who have kept faith is 
that of the makers of Coca-Cola. 
In spite of the enormously high 
price of cane sugar—the principal in- 
gredient of Coca-Cola—and in spite 
of the higher cost of its other in- 
gredients the Coca-Cola Company 
have not raised the price to con- 
sumers nor lowered the quality of 
that delicious and refreshing bever- 
age one iota. Like the farmers they 
have kept faith with the people to 
their own cost. 


Perhaps the lessons of fair-dealing 
and helpfulness that the heads of 
that institution learned as boys on 
the farm (for they are products of 
the soil) have strengthened them 
to stand firm in this crisis. So let 
us remember that the beverage 
Coca-Cola, known as the National 
Beverage because of its great popu- 
larity, has proved itself indeed na- 
tional by doing its bit to keep down 
the cost of living. 





makers of so-called luxuries; though 











COFFEE 


Wholesaler Direct, fregh off the Roas 
5 ESner Ground $1.25 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 300 miLES 
10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 
Satwfaction Guaranteed Befunded 











or Money 
CILLIES COFFEE CO. 233-239 Washington St.,NewYork 
SSTABLIBHED 77 years 
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Racine 


$1195 5 


Mitchell Junior—a 40 bh. p. Six 
120-inch Wheelbase 
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Racine 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 


bi 1 lng 


Trust ] ohn W. Bate 


The latest Mitchells will show 
you that John W. Bate is a master 
at building cars. 


You have never, at any price, seen 
a car so complete. You have never 
seen such luxury, so much over- 
strength, at anywhere near our price. 


How Mr. Bate Works 


Mr. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has spent 14 years on Mit- 
chells. The latest Mitchell is his 
18th model. It is the final result 
of 700 improvements. 


But he started by building this 
model plant, which now covers 45 
acres. He spent millions of dollars 
to build and equip it to build this 
one type economically. 


Nowhere else in the world could 
a car like the Mitchell be built at 
the Mitchell cost. His methods will 
save us on this year’s output about 
$4,000,000. 


It is that saving which pays for 
all the Mitchell extras, and gives 
men these matchless cars. 


31 Extra Features 


There are 31 features in the Mit- 
chell which nearly all cars omit. 
Things like a power tire pump, rever- 
sible headlights, dashboard engine 
primer, ball-bearing steering gear. 


There is more beauty and luxury 
than was ever before combined ina 


To Build a Car As You Want It 


The reason is, 


modest-priced car. 
And all 


we build our own bodies. 


we save goes into this extra luxury. . 


And no other car has Bate can- 
tilever springs. They make the 
Mitchell ride like an aeroplane. In 
two years’ use, on many thousand 
cars, not one of these springs has 
broken. 


100% Over-Strength 


But the chief Mitchell extra is 
double strength in every vital part. 
In the past three years we have 
doubled our margins of safety. We 
are making the Mitchell a lifetime 
car. Three of these cars have already 





SIXES 
TWO SIZES 


. —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
Mitchell with 127-inch wheelbase and 


a highly-developed 48-horsepower motor. 
$1460 


Four Passenger Roadster, $1495. Sedan, 
$2175. Cabriolet, $1895. Coupe, $1995. 


Also Town Car and Limousine 








° : —a 5-passenger Six 
Mitchell Junior on similar lines, with 


120-inch wheelbase and 40-horsepower motor. 
1-4 inch smaller bore. 


$1195 


All Prices f. o. b. Racine 























run over 200,000 miles each. That's 
40 years of ordinary service. 


Over 440 parts are built of tough- 
ened steel. All safety parts are vastly 
oversize. All parts which get a major 
strain are builtof Chrome-Vanadium 


In these days of high steel prices, 
any car which is built this way is 
either rare or costly. 


Everything You Want 


Mr. Bate has worked 14 years to 
combine in Mitchells everything you 
want. He spent one year in Europe, 
to glean the best ideas from there. 


Before designing this year’s Mit- 
chells, his artists and experts exam- 
ined 257 new models. So all the 
known attractions are combined in 
these Mitchell cars. 


One Size, $1195 


The smaller Mitchell—Mitchell 
Junior—costs only $1195. Yet it is a 
powerful Six, with a 120-inch wheel- 
base. You never saw such value in 
a car around this price. 


But the larger Mitchell offers 
special value. See both sizes. See 
the extra features, the extra beauty 
and the extra strength. You will 
want a Bate-built Mitchell then for 
the car you buy to keep. 


If you don’t know the nearest 
Mitchell dealer, ask us for his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 































































Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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